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America’s Telephones Lead the World 
Service Best—Cost Lowest 





From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’’ Paris 


“But today I found | had to talk with 
Saint-Malo, and, wishing to be put through 
quickly, | had my name inscribed on the 
waiting list first thing in ae morning; the 
operator told m ough very amiably, | 
must confess—that | would have to wait 
thirteen hours and ten minutes (you are 
reading it right) in order to be put through.” 


Herr Wendel, in the German Diet. 


“] refer here to Freiberg. There the 
entire telephone service is interrupted at 9 
° “clock k p.m. Five minutes after 9 o'clock 
it is impossible to obtain a telephone con- 
nection.” 


from “Flectrical Ladustries” 





Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“The average time required to get a con- 
nection with Berlin is now 1% hours. Our 
business life and trade suffer considerably 
on account of this lack of telephone facili- 
ties, which exists not only between Dus- 
seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and 
the West, but also between other towns, 
such as Strassburg, Antwerp, etc.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years after the dis- 
covery of the electro-magnetic telephone, 
in the age of the beginning of wireless 
telegraphy, one of the largest cities of Ger- 
many, Dreod sden, with half a million inhabi- 
tants, is without adequate telephone facili- 
ties.” 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 
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per year to a subscriber in the United 
States and European countries 


(based on official reports). 
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These are the reasons why there are twelve times as man 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in 
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urope. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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FOR THE CAMP OR WOODS 


Attractive Specialties for Summer Outings 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp given to Compan- 
* ion subscribers only for one new solicited 


THE BALDWIN CAMP LAMP 


subscription and 15 cents extra. Sold for $1.00. 


anywhere in the United States. 


The Baldwin Camp Lamp is only 3% inches high, weighs but 5 ounces when filled, and 
its fuel costs less than half a cent an hour. It gives a steady flame that will not blow out in 
a stiff breeze, and will project its light 150 feet. 
clean. No grease, no smoke, no dirt, no oil, no glass to break. Water and carbide are all 
To prepare the Lamp, fill the reservoir about half full of carbide, and then 
In less than fifteen seconds the Lamp may be lighted, and 
will burn steadily for three hours without refilling. 

If desired, we can furnish a Duck Cap with a special front, to which Lamp may 
Delivered free anywhere in the United States. 


that you need. 
fill the small tank with water. 


DUCK CAP. 


be attached. Price 25 cents, sizes 6% to 7%. 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KNIFE 


can opener. 


Movement etched on the blade. 


THERMOS BOTTLE (°"§z¢" 


nickel-plated Drinking Cup attached. 


lete with but without Poles, gi to Com- 
THE SCOUT TENT, unten cuimaslines culty tertes ane enthetin’ Scacertetions $ 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new solicited subscription and 40 cents extra, or 
sold for $1 25. DELIVERED FREE anywhere in the United States. 

This Thermos Vacuum Bottle will keep liquids either hot or cold for many hours. Indis- 
pensable at the office or factory when unable to get your usual luncheon, and equally service- 
able for the school, sick room or the picnic. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 

* one new solicited subscription and 20 cents 
extra. Sold for $1.00. In either case we DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United States. 
This'is a combination jack knife, screw driver, leather punch or reamer, tack lifter, 
Best English crucible steel, with stag handle, German silver bolsters, name 
plate and shackle, and is brass lined. The Official Knife, with the insignia of the Scout 


In either case we DELIVER FREE 


The Lamp is absolutely safe and perfectly 


We offer the one-pint size, japanned, with 
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or for one new solicited subscription and $2.00 extra. Price of Tent alone $3.50. For 
50 cents extra we will supply the five Poles required, all fitted and ready for use. 
Transportation charges in every case to be paid by receiver. Shipping weight of Tent 
alone 10 Ibs.; of Tent and Poles 40 Ibs. 

The Scout Tent is ideal for general camping purposes. Strongly made from white tent 
drilling, and has all the desirable features of the shelter tent, so long a favorite with expe- 
rienced ¢ ampers. The base of the main part of the Tent measures 6 x 6 feet, and the ridge- 
pole stands 5% feet high. The front may be extended and used as an awning, as shown in 
the illustration ; or it me ay be tied down to completely close the Tent; or it may be thrown 
back over the main part to act as a fly for extra protection. If desired, Poles for pitching 
this Tent could easily be cut upon the camping ground to save carrying, or in an emergency 
the Tent could be set up by tying to trees. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY IN THE YEAR 


no one mentioned the old 

man’s going; but there 
was still time, months of time. 
At last all the months were 
gone; only the weeks re- 
mained, four weeks, then three, 
two, one. Now only days 
were left. It was the 18th, 
and on the 2ist the monument, a 
great work of art by a celebrated 
sculptor, was to be unveiled on the 
parade ground of the old military 
school. 

The sculptor had been a cadet at 
that school; so had the old man. 
In fact, they had been classmates. 
Other classes studied war ; their class 
had practiced war. On each side of 
the base of that very monument was 
a bronze tablet that bore the names 
of boys. And the sixty-second name, 
on the second tablet, was the old 
man’s name; it was there because 
it was also the name of the boy he 
had once been. 

Could it be that he was not to see 
the screening flag fall and the won- 
derful statue shine suddenly forth, 
while the crowd cheered? He looked 
wistfully across the supper table at 
his son Rob. 

When you cease to be a producer, 
and turn your farm over to your 
son, and settle down to a peaceful old 
age, you do not need much, and what 
you do need you get on credit wher- 
ever the family deals. Then when 
the crops or the cattle are sold, the 
store people are paid, and the surplus 
goes into more crops and cattle, or 
into the bank; never by any chance 
does it go into anyone’s pocket for 
idle spending. 

But this occasion, argued the old 
man, was oneinalifetime. It would 
not mean idle spending. He pushed 
back his plate; he had made up his 
mind to speak. But before he could 
find the words he wanted, Mary 
began to talk to her husband. 

**Rob,’’ she said, ‘‘the doctor was 
going by this morning, and I had 
him take a look at Bobby’s throat. 
Bobby brought home his inspection 
card yesterday. Show it to your 
father, Bob. The things that are 
marked with an X must be attended 
to at once.’’ 

Rob examined the card. 
eh? Well?’ 

‘*They’ll have to come out,’’ said 
Mary, with a thoughtful frown. 

‘*What will it cost, I wonder?’’ 

Mary became grave. ‘‘Oh, $50, at the very 
least,’’? she said. ‘‘There are adenoids, too, 
and specialists charge so much.’’ 

Rob whistled. 

The old man drew his plate forward and 
pretended to eat. After that how could he 
say, ‘*Rob, let me have $25 for a pleasure 
trip’’? 

His thoughts turned elsewhere. His other 
sons—but no, it was too late to write now. 
Mentally he counted up his own immediate 
wealth—nearly $5. 

He felt that Rob secretly regarded reunions 
and monuments as the diversions of childish 
old men; that he failed to feel in them such 
real significance as the old man felt. Rob had 
read little about the Civil War, and its history 
did not deeply interest him. Well, a success- 
fu! young farmer does not have much leisure 
for idle reading. The old man thought some- 
tines how pleasant it would be if Rob did 
( 

( 


T= months went by, and 


‘**Tonsils, 


re: but he found no fault with him for not 
‘ing. He rose and went slowly out on the 
e porch. 
_ ob’s eyes followed his father affectionately. 
‘he old man was tall and thin, and bore him- 
! well in spite of his rheumatism and his 
irs. The June sunlight sifting through the 
‘ch vines sprinkled his white hair and his 
nted silvery beard. 
‘Father looks younger than I do,’’ Rob 
d to Mary, ‘‘now that he has the farm off 
s Shoulders. ”? 
_ '*There’s the postman !’’ cried little Bobby. 
‘ snatched a last bite of June-apple pie and 
ved off to the letter box. His sister May 
Jowed him. 
n seeing the others race speedily away, 
‘aby Ruth grew restless, and demanded that 
“© be freed from her high chair. She 
mbered with much caution down the four 
‘oad steps that led to the porch, calling 
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Mary and the children at 
nine the next morning. 

Mary was making more 
pies. Her glass rolling - pin 


dropped when she glanced 
up and beheld—not the old 
man in his accustomed guise, 
but a resplendent veteran in 
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“| HAD TO SEE THIS TO 
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out, ‘‘ Dampa, I walk down by all myself! 
Dampa, lissing. I walk down by ali myself!’’ 

The old man slid his rocking-chair round, 
and held out his hand. 

‘“*That’s grandpa’s big girl !’? he cried, as 
she sped into his arms. 

**T walk down by all myself!’’ she repeated, 
breathlessly, against his breast. 

Then she hung her head over his arm as he 
rocked her, and made a song of it. Her gleeful 
voice, chanting the words over and over again, 
roused the old man from his thoughts. 

‘* By all herself,’’ he said, smiling. 
what a big girl!’’ 

Her soft bright hair hung down over his 
arm in the sun. Suddenly her chanted words 
ran through his mind—only he changed them 
a little. 

‘*Why, I can walk, too, by all myself !’’ 

Why not, indeed? In June, what were a 
couple of hundred miles, with occasional lifts, 
toan old war veteran? That boy had marched 
thousands of miles, not always in sunshine 
and in June. 

‘““Two for grandpa,’’ said little May. As 
she rushed past, she laid a letter and a postal 
card in Ruth’s lap. 

The letter was from Gene, the unmarried 
boy. What a delightful coincidence it would 
have been if the letter had contained a check! 
But Gene did not send a check; young re- 
porters on newspapers do not have much spare 
money. Still, the old man’s heart was warmed, 
for Gene had written: ‘‘Dad, I do wish I could 
have given you that trip to the unveiling, 
though I know that Rob will. It would bea 
shame for you not to be there, since your 
name is on the monument. ’’ 

Usually, the old man read Gene’s letters 
aloud to the family; but he put this letter into 
his pocket without showing it. Gene, the 
dreamer, knew what going to the unveiling 


“My, 








UNDERSTAND, FATHER.” 


would mean to his father. 


renew old comradeship that he now yearned; 
he wanted to see the name. It was a wonderful, 
incredible thing that it should be there. He had | 
to see it, to touch it, in order to make it real. 

**Dampa, dampa,’’ Ruth clamored, ‘‘div it 
to me!’’ 

She had forgotten her song in the new ex- 
citement of a postal card with a picture on it. 
He took it from her gently. 

‘*Ruth mustn’t tear this,’’ he said, gravely. 
‘*One of grandpa’s friends sent him this pic- 
ture. Grandpa went to school in that big house 
there. ’’ 

He put it into a pocket, and carried Ruth 
into his room at the other end of the porch; 
there he gave her a gaily colored flower cata- 
logue to play with. 

Through the open dining-room door Mary 
and Rob watched the pair. 

‘*T know father wants to go to the unveil- 
ing,’’ Rob said, in a low tone. 

‘*He hasn’t mentioned it lately. ’’ 

‘*That’s just it.’’ 

Mary said, kindly but carelessly, ‘‘Why, he’s 
too old to travel alone, and you couldn’t leave 
now.’’ 

Rob looked relieved. ‘‘That’s true. Gene 
ought to have seen to father’s going; he could 
have taken him.’’ 

No one mentioned money; but Mary felt 
uncomfortable, and Rob kept thinking, ‘‘If it 
had not been for Bobby’s tonsils !’’ 

He was unusually attentive to his father’s 
comfort that evening. The old man accepted 
these little attentions with smiling understand- 
ing. He longed to say, ‘‘It’s all right, Rob, 
boy; don’t you bother. I’m going, anyway, 
in spite of Bobby’s tonsils.’’ But he knew 
that that would never do. Not that he meant 
to run off. He came openly to say good-by to 


The old man had | 
gone to many reunions, but it was not to | 


the gold-corded slouch hat and 
uniform of his reunion days. His 
beard curled jauntily and his dark 
eyes sparkled. 

‘* Why, father!’’ gasped Mary. 
She picked up the rolling-pin from 
the table, and tried to be calm. ‘‘I 
didn’t know that you had decided to 
go.’’ 

‘‘Why, you didn’t think I’d miss 
it?’’ said the old man. 

Now that he was master of the 
situation, his self-consciousness van- 


ished. 
‘“*No!’ faltered Mar}. Had 
Gene, then, sent money? But it 


was unlike father to have made a 
secret of it. 

**You get me a good lunch now,’’ 
he said, pleasantly, ‘‘and put in 
plenty. I’m hungry already.’’ 

**Let’s see,’’ Mary said, bewil- 
dered. ‘‘You ought to reach there 
by seven, but I’ll put up enough for 
three meals. ’’ 

**Make ’em full ones. 
a tin eup.’’ 

“If I’d onky known sooner,’’ 
Mary said, as she emerged from 
the pantry, ‘‘I’d have had a lot of 
good things baked for you. Was 
Rob to meet you?’’ 

‘“‘Why, no,’’ said the old man, 
frankly. ‘‘He had to see Mahan 
about some Durhams this morning. ’’ 

Again Mary was baffled. She 
simply could not question Rob’s 
father as if he were a mischievous 
little boy. 

‘*Father —’’ She hesitated, and 
then plunged on: ‘‘Are you sure 
you’ve enough for everything? I’ve 
some chicken money I don’t need in 
the drawer here. ’’ 

‘**Bless you, child, I’ve more than 
I need.’’ 

‘* Well, that’s all right, then; 
but I do hate to have you go 
off by yourself. I'll be worry- 
ing.”’ 

‘*Why, Ruth here thinks that’s 
the finest way in the world to go,’’ 
said the old man. He swung Ruth 
up and kissed her. ‘‘ ‘By all her- 
self,’’’ he quoted. ‘* Bless her 
precious, clever heart!’’ he added, 
with an emphasis that Mary could not 
understand. But when he looked at Ruth, she 
| laughed, and nodded her shining head quite 

| as if she had understood. 

By noon the old man was well started on 
| his journey across the familiar countryside. 
After he had walked some time, he rested 
|by a willow-shaded spring, and ate some 
luncheon; then he pulled his hat over his 
eyes, and propped himself in a convenient 
fence corner for the nap that he usually tool: 
in his porch rocking-chair. He dozed off, 
thinking exuliantly how easy it was to do the 
thing you wanted to do if you only went ahead 
and did it. Here he had taken his stick and 
fared forth, and all difficulties had vanished. 
It was only one step after another, a night or 
|so at a neighborly farmhouse, and—the old 
man slept. 

The road that afternoon took him up a pine- 
clad mountain. Sometimes the old man cut 
straight up through the forest, and saved him- 
self miles of looping white highway. At the 
summit on the flat mountain top he had a 
delightful surprise. 

From the log farmhouse set in the midst of 
a little clearing came just such another erect, 
grizzled veteran as himself. 

The old man knew him at once, by an unfor- 
getable scar on his forehead. They had shared 
the same blanket and the same rations together. 

The two old men talked half the night and 
all the way down the mountainside the next 
morning. This other veteran knew all about 
the name on the monument. 

‘*Tt’s making a sight too much of you trifling 
boys!’’ he growled. ‘*That wasn’t bravery; 
it was just deviltry and ignorance. You didn’t 
have sense enough to be afraid.’’ 

‘*Oh, I take it that monument doesn’t 
mean just a handful of youngsters and one 
fight. I guess it really means everything and 
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all of us,’’ said the old man, generously. ‘‘But 
they had to have a special excuse for it, you 
see, and it just happened to be this.’’ 

They laughed together at the ingenuity of 
the reply, .but well the traveler knew that the 
other envied him madly. They shook hands 
when they reached the valley road, and the 


old man went on alone, marveling at the little- |. 


ness of the world. 

He had it easy that morning. Ten miles 
in a country doctor’s buggy made a restful 
change. 

Once, as he passed a village house that stood 
close to the road, a sweet little red-headed girl 


left her play, and insisted that he was her | gest 


‘‘ganper,’’ and that she was going with him. 
The feeling of the tiny, soft, dirty band made 
him homesick for Ruth; he let the little girl 
toeddle with him for a square or so, and then 
he walked back with her; just in time, too, 
for there stood her anxious mother. She 
would have slapped her daughter out of sheer 
love and relief had not the old man inter- 
vened. 

‘*All my fault,’’ he said, hunting through 
his luncheon box for a frosted cake. ‘‘She 
made me think of Ruth, my grandbaby back 
there.’’? He waved a hand vaguely. 

The young mother listened to the obviously 
respectable old man, and kissed her too friendly 
child. 

‘*Any old tramp could kidnap Susy,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘She just runs off that way with 
anyone. ’’ 

‘*Dear me!’’ sighed the old man. ‘‘And 
here I was feeling flattered.’” He shook a re- 
proachful finger at the undiscriminating Susy, 
gave her the cake, lifted his hat to her mother, 
and resumed his journey. It was at this 
place that he mailed to Ruth a picture card, to 
say that he was having a splendid time, and 
that he expected to be home that day week. 

The old man spent that night at a country 
parsonage. His host was eighty years old; 
but he still preached every Sunday to a loyal 
flock. Beside him the old veteran felt like a 
young man. He strove to render him little 
attentions due the aged and reverend. As 
they parted at the parsonage gate the next 
morning, his hat had a jaunty angle and 
his step was springy. 

He ate his luncheon that noon in the cool 
dark of a farm spring house; the young girl 
who had given him permission to eat there 
brought him some cold buttermilk in a 
gourd, and some new butter for the brown 
bread that he had bought the day before in 
the village. She had to return immediately 
to the house, but she told him to stay as 
long as he liked, and gave him careful 
directions about latching the spring-house 
door when he left. 

He watched her pretty, light figure in the 
pink print dress as she ran up the narrow 
path along the garden slope. 

‘*How kind people are!’’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘How just naturally kind and good 
people are everywhere! Why, I could go 
on over the whole world like this, I do 
believe. ’” 

He rinsed out the gourd when he had fin- 
ished eating, and latched the spring-house 
door with great care. 

A mile down the road he halted under a 
huge, shady elm—an ideal place for his 
afternoon nap, he thought. 

An hour later he was roused from his 
sleep by an ear-piercing, shrill sound. A 
moment later a big gray touring car, 
crowded with young people, halted in front 
of him. The people in the automobile 
leaned toward him; a girl with a face like a 
rose leaned farther than the rest, and cried, 
**Old soldier, please have a lift!’ 

‘“‘If we are going your way,’’ added a 
polite young man, who was driving the 
car. 

‘*We will go his way,’’ said the girl. 

‘*Why, of course,’’ agreed the young man, 
eagerly; and even the old man, blinking and 
half asleep, could see that the way of the rose- 
faced girl was the way of the eager young 
man. 

He got to his feet a little stiffly. All this 
youth made him conscious that two and one- 
half days of unaccustomed activity had tired 
him, and that his rheumatic knee was begin- 
ning to have twinges that reminded him of its 
winter lameness. 

‘*Dol’’ urged the girl, in her sweet voice. 
She opened the door invitingly. 

‘*7’d better tell you where I’m <oing,’’ said 
the old man, and he toid her. 

“It’s not ten miles out of our way,’’ said 
the young man. ‘‘We’ll take you right into 
town. ’’ 

‘*[ should crowd you so,’’ suggested the 
wayfarer. 

‘*Not a bit.’? The girl indicated a fold- 
ing shelf of a seat. ‘‘See, this lets down for 
me, and you shall have my seat here by 
Estella. ’’ 

The old man allowed himself to be drawn 
into the car. He had never ridden in one 
before. A lift, they called it; well, perhaps, 
but such a lift as an Oriental traveler might 
have had on the flying carpet of one of the 
Arabian Nights. The old man had once read 
an astounding tale of a farmer who actually 
mortgaged his farm in order to buy an 








automobile. The tale no longer seemed in- 
credible. He felt that he could willingly mort- 
gage a farm himself for so excellent a reason. 

The sun was still high when they stopped 
at the top of Main Street. Ahead, the war- 
worn, weather-worn turrets of the old military 
school bore their flags aloft. 

‘*What a perfectly dear town!’’ cried the 
girl. ‘‘If we were bound anywhere in the 
world except to a wedding, we’d forget it, and 
spend the whole evening here, exploring like 
Jane Austen’s Mrs. Elton. ’’ 

‘I’ve had a beautiful ride,’’ said the old 
man; he took off his felt hat with a splendid 
ure. 

‘*Good-by! -Good-by!’’ cried the girls. The 
young man waved his cap; then the car had 
vanished, and the old man was straining his 
eyes after a dark dot on the dusty road. 

He mopped his brow, put on his hat, took a 
deep breath, and turned aside into the ancient 
cemetery of the town. 

It looked much the same as it did when in 
his youth he had gone strolling among its old 
graves. He sat down on a flat stone in the 
oldest corner of the cemetery. The close-leafed 
box tree at his back was as lulling as a pillow; 
the swift rush in the car had left him drowsy; 
unconsciously he resumed his interrupted 
nap. 

In the dry warmth and fragrant silence of 
the afternoon he slept a dreamless, childlike 
sleep; and when he awoke, it was growing 
dusk, and his wateh showed that it was after 
seven o’clock. 

He rose, stretched himself stiffiy, and started 
off down Main Street. There was much that 
he wanted to see in the town, but now his feet 
led him straight toward the old parade ground. 
He knew that he was too late for the umveil- 
ing, but he wanted to see the name on the 
base of the monument. 

It was still light when he saw the bold gray 
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He stopped short. ‘‘Until your card to Ruth 
came, ’’ he continued ; ‘‘then I came right on.’’ 

‘*Why, I wouldn’t have missed that tramp!’’ 
said the old man. ‘‘Half of it was an auto- 
mobile lift, anyway. And there’s the banquet 
in the mess hall to-night; and to-morrow I 
want to take you round the old school and 
show you the stone cubbyhole that I used to 
sleep in. Why, it couldn’t have happened 
better !”’ 

Across the parade ground little groups of 
veterans began to appear, and all at once Rob 
and his father found themselves the centre of 
such a group. Tall old men, little old men, 
crippled old men, vividly picturesque old men, 
and entirely commonplace old men—every sort 
of old man seemed to be there. They gathered 
vociferously round Rob’s father, claimed him, 
and bore him off triumphantly to the banquet. 
They paid not the slightest attention to 
Rob—no more than if he had been a little 
boy. 

As the old men made their way to the great 





open doors of the mess hall, Rob looked after 






them, smiling and sympathetic. Through the 
doors he saw that the hall was hung with 
tattered, shot-riddled flags. From somewhere 
on the grounds came a stirring burst of martial 
musie. Uneopsciously the old men fell into 
step; marching to the music, they entered the 
hall beneath their old battle flags, and the doors 
rolled together behind them. 

Rob drew a deep breath. Those old fellows 
had made great history.. The reunions, with 
their speechmakings and parades, no longer 
seemed childish to him. You might not believe 
in war, you might dream of a world without 
war, and you might be convinced that some 
day the dream would come true; but still, 
there had been war,—ugly, horrible, heart- 
breaking, —and out of it had arisen peace and 
order, and a new standard of justice that made 
possible the yet greater ideal. Rob turned 
to the monument, and again his eyes sought 
out the sixty-second name. 

‘*Mary must see this,’’ said Rob, with new 
pride in his eyes. ‘‘I’m going to bring Mary 
and the children here to see this.’’ 
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YESTERDAY 


By Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


V. THE SQUALL. 


T a very early age John Stanway’s father 
had taught him to manage a canoe, and 
by the time he was thirteen years old he 

was as safe a still-water canoceman as any Male- 
cite on the river. His father had also taught 
him to swim before he was eight; and a few 





years later, he was like an otter in the water. 





HIS HEART BEAT WILDLY WITH EXCITEMENT. 


bulk of the great rock against a solemn back- 
ground of foliage. Another step, and the statue 
glimmered palely—the slender figure of a boy 
with his face a little uplifted to the fading 
light. And there were millions of such boys, 
vast armies of young men. 

He went in at the narrow side gate and up 
the steep path that led round on top of the 
rock. He had gained the base of the monu- 
ment before he saw that another man stood 
there, intently reading the names on one of 
the shields. 

‘*Why, Rob!’’ exclaimed theold man. How 
strange that it should be Rob, stolid Rob, 
standing there with that stirred, proud look on 
his face. 

‘Here it is, father,’? said Rob, with a 
queer thrill in his voice, ‘‘ the sixty-second 
name!’’ 

The old man took a step forward, and they 


stood with shoulder pressed to shoulder, and | 
read the name together—the boy’s name on | 
| reported to the captain that the milk thief was 
| certainly not one of them. 


that monument to youth and valor. 

Rob’s eyes left the name, and sought the old 
man’s musing face. } 

‘**T had to see this to understand, father,’’ 
said Rob, slowly. ‘‘I’m not a quick fellow 
like Gene, you know. But I do understand 
now what it meant to you, what it might have 
meant to us if you boys hadn’t fought it out 
when you did.’’ 

The old man’s face glowed. He was glad 
that Rob understood at last, for he had been 
rather lonely in his land of memory—an old 
fellow sitting in the sun of the porch with 
Ruth on his knee. 

‘*And you tramped it,’’ said Rob. Self- 
reproach was strong in his voice. ‘‘And you 
missed a lot of it, father. We didn’t dream 
it was this way. We thought that Gene —’’ 








Four families of Indians lived and worked 
on Haystack Island; their little cabins were 
in a cluster perhaps a hundred yards from the 
kitchen door of the big house. - These people 
were all in the eaptain’s pay and under his 
care. Four of the men worked on the land, 
and. two hunted and fished for the big house. 
Noel Bear’s wife, whose name was Susan, 
was in charge of the dairy; Mrs. Stanway 
had taught her the virtues of order and clean- 
liness, and the secrets of butter-making. 

Early in July Susan came to her mistress 
and expressed her suspicion that some person 
was milking Clover Leaf in the night. This 
Clover Leaf was a pure-bred Jersey, and the 
queen of the dairy herd. For miles round she 
was famous for the quantity and quality of 
her milk, and for the fact that, as a calf, she 
had been given to Mrs. Stanway by the gov- 
ernor of the province. 

Noel Bear closely questioned the Indians 
who lived on Haystack Island; at last. he 


‘*Find some feller mighty sick somewhere, 
eap’n,’’ said Noel. ‘‘Him the t’ief, yes. 
Maybe some old man; maybe some little 
papoose. Milk from that cow good medicine. 
Gov’nor, one big white chief, give that cow 
to Mis’ Stanway. That make him a’mighty 
big medicine, yes.’’ 

Captain Stanway laughed; but he knew the 
Malecites well enough now to feel that there 
might be truth in what Noel said. 

‘*Then we’ll find the sick person,’’ he said, 
‘‘and every morning give him a pint of the 
milk, or more, if he needs it.’’ 

Noel Bear shook his head. 

‘**You give him, then he mighty good 





milk, a’right, but no good for medicine,’’ he 


explained. ‘‘Sick man must steal him milk so 
he be good medicine, else no be help to him.’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ exclaimed the captain. ‘‘How 
ean an act of dishonesty increase the virtue of 
good milk? Ancient, heathen superstition! We 
must find the sick person and enlighten him. I 
trust that you don’t believe any such nonsense.”’ 

‘*No. Me, Noel Bear, like one white 
man,’’ replied the Malecite, with dignity. 
‘* Like one brother to you, cap’n.’’ 

The captain and Noel Bear visited the 
little village of Malecites near the mouth of 
the Oromocto, and the larger village six miles 
downriver, in the hope of finding the thief by 
first finding the consumer of the milk. 
They questioned all the people at these 
villages, but needless to say, no one whom 
they talked with, old or young, sick or 
sound, admitted that he knew anything of 
the milk or the milking. 

Meanwhile, in spite of a guard set every 
night at the door of the cow-stable, Clover 
Leaf continued to lose a little of her gener- 
ous store of milk between sunset and sun- 
rise. The loss was not serious either to 
the cow or to her owner; but the cunning 
and persistency of the theft, and the fool- 
ish superstition that prompted it, ruffied 
Captain Stanway’s temper. He went on 
guard himself two or three times, and spent 
the lonely hours of the night seated before 
the open door of the stable. The milk dis- 
appeared as usual. John and his friend, 
Bill Bear, stood guard, too; they had no 
better success. 

John, who was thirteen years old at this 
time, decided to clear up the mystery. He 
thought the matter over, and came to two 
conclusions—the first that the thief lived 
right on Haystack Island, the second that 
he entered the stable by way of one of the 
small, square windows. John fastened two 
strands of very thin thread across each 
window, and in the morning he found the 

threads broken at the window directly behind 
Clover Leaf. 

He did not mention his discovery to any- 
one, but set out that same day to explore the 
island. The island was large and was fringed 
all round with a tangle of shore willows, swamp 
maples, wild cherries and wild grapes. John 
reasoned that a thief who was small enough 
to pass through a stable window would not 
require a very large hiding place. 

It was a hot, sultry day, with the sun shin- 
ing out of a clear sky; not a breath of air 
stirred. The tall elms stood motionless, with 
hanging plumes, and the heat beat back from 
the glassy river and open meadows. The grass 
was in its first days of blossoming; a shimme: 
of heat played over its million heads; wild 
bees hummed in the grass, and butterflie- 
fluttered lazily across the meadows. 

John went on foot. Two hundred yards fron 
the house, he entered the tangle from the ope! 
meadow. Hot as the fields were, he found th: 
covert much hotter. Heat came up from th: 
ferny loam; the sun beat down on the motion- 
less foliage above. The air was stagnant, a= 
if the last wind had not been able to chang: 
it; and it was heavy with the scents of sap. 
and earth, and flower. 

John squirmed his way slowly and cautious! 
through the tangle; sweat poured from hi 
round young face, and trickled into his eyes 
At the end of fiftebn minutes, he crawled ov 
on the narrow beach, and bathed his face an 
hands in the amber water. Then he returne: 
to his investigation of the stifling brush. 5 
he continued his search until, two hours aft 
leaving the house, he found what he we- 
looking for. 

Crouching among the pale green ferns al: 
spears of sand grass, he peered between tl: 
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stems of trees, bushes and vines. His 
heart beat wildly with excitement, for 
there in front of him, not six feet away, 
was the hiding place of the thief. 

In a smali, circular space, walled all 
round with the green of willow, cherry 
and grape, squatted a very old man, a 
young woman, and a small boy. John 
saw at a glance that all three were pure- 
blooded Malecites; he guessed that the 
small boy was the thief, and the old man 
the consumer of the milk. He judged 
the boy to be about twelve years old, 
although short and frail for that age. 
In spite of the heat, the boy and the 
old man wore blankets about their thin 
shoulders. The three sat close together, 
silent and motionless, with their eyes 
downcast in meditation. The scene was 
impressive, even awesome. 

John’s quest had been successful, but 
now he was at a loss to know what to 
do. He understood and liked the Male- 
cites, and he felt no animosity toward 
these three for their thieving. He hoped 
that the milk was doing the old man , 
good. On the other hand, his vanity 
and pride as a successful hunter, and 
his loyalty to his father, would not 
permit him to keep his discovery a 
secret. His father had a right to be 
told of it, so that he might reprove the 
old man and the boy for their dishon- 
esty and superstition; and his own 
healthy pride urged him to let Noel and 
Bill and Gabe know that he had beaten 
them all as a hunter. 

The question that troubled him was 
whether he should return to the house 
now and announce his discovery, or 
complete his success by capturing the 
three with his own hand? After a 
second’s deliberation, he decided in 
favor of the latter course. That would 
be glory indeed; and he knew that his 
prisoners would be gently treated. 

John turned and crawled away, inch 
by inch; he laid the palms of his hands 
carefully on the ground, and crept along 
noiselessly. He tried to quiet the rasp- 
ing of his breath and the wild hammer-. 
ing of his pulses. To an onlooker he 
would have suggested a hard-pressed 
fugitive from justice rather than a 
hunter of evildoers. He crawled and 
squirmed along with great caution, more 
quietly than a snake. He dreaded to 
feel at any moment the knees and fingers 
of the old man or the boy, or perhaps of 
the sturdy young woman, upon the 
back of his neck. 

So for fifty yards or more he moved 
through the brush, straight away from 
the retreat of the milk thief; then he 
slanted inland. He came out at last 
upon the edge of the open, shimmering 
meadows, sprang to his feet and ran 
like a dog for home. Long before he 
reached the house he slowed his pace to 
a walk. He turned into the garden, and 
sat for a little while in the shade of the 
lilacs, thinking hard, and schooling his 
heart for the most daring stage of his 
great adventure. 

He would need a weapon, a firearm 
of some sort, with which to intimidate 
the old man, the young woman and the 
boy before capturing them. His shotgun 
would not serve his purpose; for he 
would not be able to get it out of the 
house and down to his canoe without 
exciting comment and question—and he 
did not want anyone to suspect what he 
was about until he marched his prisoners 
up to the house. 

The small, silver-mounted mahogany 
box in his father’s dressing room came 
into his mind. All he knew of the history of 
that box was that it had belonged to his father’s 
father, and that his mother always looked at 
it with an uneasy glance of fear. It contained 
two pistols of beautiful workmanship, a bullet 
mould, a short ramrod, a cleaning rod, and a 
tiny flask of oil. John decided that these two 
pistols were exactly what he needed for the 
task in hand. 

Immediately after his noonday meal, which 
ne ate with the younger children and a@ gov- 

ness, John slipped upstairs, carefully loaded 
1e pistols, and placed one in each side pocket 
»f his jacket. As he turned to go out of 
ne room he came face to face with his 
‘ather. 

‘*What mischief have you been up to, Jack ?’’ 
«sked the captain. 

‘‘l’ve been playing with the pistols, sir,’’ 

plied the boy. 

‘‘And that is all you will ever have to do 
‘vith them, my boy,’’ said the captain, laying 

is hand tenderly on John’s shoulder. ‘The 
vorld is changing for the better, Heaven be 

tanked !”? 

John did not understand that. The captain 
arned, and they walked side by side down 
‘he wide stairs. All the doors and windows 
vere open. It was warm in the big house; 


cutside the sun glared steadily, the lifeless air | 


‘vas heavy and sweet with earth scents, the 
eat flowed in tintless waves above the acres 
ot grass. Orange - yellow lilies glowed like 
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THE SPIRIT OF MEMORIAL DAY 
©2859, BY EDWARD S. MARTIN G38Z3 


E are apt to live too much in the world that is, and not enough 
in the world that ought to be; too much in the world of fact, 
and not enough in the world of the imagination. The facts 
of life alone will not satisfy human needs. They may satisfy 

a dog or a bee, but they will not satisfy a man. Man requires more 
than facts in his life. Along with the facts he must have imagina- 
tion, must see more than is in sight, must feel more than the material 
things that touch him. He cannot live by breadalone. He must live a 
good deal by faith, and by memories, and in his hopes. The best and 
noblest and most consoling part of life is the life of the spirit, of religion, 
of the patriotism that would die for.an idea, of the integrity that cares 
for right because it is right, and for liberty because in liberty the soul of 
man grows strong, and for order because without it liberty cannot 
endure. It is this part of life that Memorial Day is ordained to foster— 
this immaterial, invaluable, indispensable part of it. Money is useful ; 
wealth is past labor stored up for future use. Men will do much for 
money, and they do well to be regardful of the usefulness of wealth. 
But they will do more for sentiment, for something that exists only in 
the imagination, only in their hearts. For that, they will turn aside from 
the creation of wealth, and will give their substance, and, if need be, 
their very lives. 

It is to preserve this trait in men that Memorial Day is instituted. 
It reminds us of our fathers who gave their lives for an idea. In the 
various states of the South similar days are kept for this same reason, 
and there, as here, the flowers smile and the little flags flutter afresh on 


the graves of men who died for a sentiment. 
We have no day so dedicated to sentiment as this one, and senti- 


ment is a great power. It behooves us not to waste it. The spirit of 
this day, which stirs our feelings, is a force like worship, which should help 
us in our lives, and which should stimulate us to discover and discharge 
the duties that we owe to civilization and to one another. We are heirs 
to a great inheritance, of which this day bids us be eternally mindful. 
Each year, anew, Memorial Day bids us consecrate ourselves to the 
fulfillment of the charge our fathers laid upon us, to take thought and 
care, and with patience and with vigilance to see to it that “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” To this day more than any other belong Lincoln and his 
words. On this day, out of all the strife and perplexities of our current 
affairs, we should come back to the first principles of our political aspira- 
tion, and get sight, if we can, through whatever mists may intervene, of 
the great goal ahead of us. It is not a goal at which we shall arrive 
this year, or next year, or in our generation or in another, but it is the 
goal toward which humanity reaches, and has been reaching since time 
began ; and it is right for us, yearly, to assure ourselves in what direction 
it lies, and that thither we are tending, according to our strength and to 
whatever vision we may win. 

Leaders may fail us, for men are fallible ; measures may disappoint 
us, for legislation is no more than an expedient devised by the wit of 
man ; but if the spirit in us is sound and faithful, we can hold our course 
true. It isto strengthen our spirit that this day is set apart. It bids us 
remember and resolve, with patience and with fortitude, at any cost and 
at any sacrifice, to keep that faith our fathers died to prove. 








coals of fire among the timothy and blue-joint. 
The captain picked up a month-old English 
newspaper from the hall table, and fanned 
himself with it. John passed on to the open 
door. 

‘*Going out in this heat?’’ asked the captain. 
‘*Where are you off to?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I guess I’ll go downriver a little way, 
to look for the milk thief,’’ replied the boy, 
with a smile. ‘‘Perhaps I’ll bring him home 
with me, sir.’’ 

Captain Stanway laughed. 

‘*Well, good luck to you, my boy,’’ he said. 
Then he added, more soberly: ‘‘But keep 
your weather eye open. This heat will breed 
thunder and a storm of rain before night, I 
think. Keep in touch with the shore and 
look out for squalls. ’’ 

John lifted his light canoe from the shelter 
of the willows and launched it upon the glassy 
river. He removed his jacket and folded it 
| carefully across the middle bar with the pockets 
|up. He slipped downstream in the shallow 
water close along the edge of the island, now 
passing between tufts of tall water grasses and 
rafts of lily pads, and again over spaces of clean, 
ribbed sand glowing golden brown beneath the 
| amber tide. 
| Using his paddle as a pole, the boy pushed 
his canoe along at a good pace for a mile; but 
when he approached that part of the long 
covert in which the three Malecites were 
hiding, he became very cautious, and advanced 











at a snail’s pace. Here the shallows and low 
shore were overgrown with a jungle of tall 
sedges. John slid his canoe into the green 
ranks that rose high above his head as he 
knelt. 

Not quite sure of the best landing place, he 
stood up and looked about him across the floor 
of motionless green blades. A movement of 
the sedge twenty yards in front of him caught 
his eye; then a pair of bitterns went up with 
harsh squawks, trailing legs and flapping 


wings. 

Quickly John sank to his knees and began 
to back his canoe out of the reeds, eager to get 
out to open water; for he knew that another 
canoe was working its way through the sappy 
cover, and was moving outward from the 
shore. 

The three that he had come to capture 
were flitting, beyond a doubt. He thrust 
backward with his paddle until at last he 
was clear of the sedge, and then swung the 
bow of his craft outward. At the same 
moment the other canoe broke from cover a 
little way below. 

As John started to give chase, a puff of wind 
ran darkling upon the water, shook the 
grasses, and died away. The air was again 

ick and still, but the sunlight had suddenly 
dulled a little. 

John bent to his paddle. The young woman 
was in the stern of the other canoe, the boy 
sat facing her, still with a blanket about his 
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shoulders, and the very old man sat low 
in the bow. The woman glanced over 
her shoulder, saw John, and sent her 
canoe jumping toward mid - channel. 
The very old man also began to paddle 
with astonishing vigor. John changed 
his course and forged after them, shout- 
ing at the top of his voice for them to 
stop; but they paid no heed to his 
cries. 

Another brief puff of wind wrinkled 
the glassy surface of the river. John 
saw the old man glance swiftly this 
way and that at the dulling sky, and 
then return to his paddling with re- 
newed vigor. John leaned forward, 
took a pistol from the pocket of his 
coat, brandished it in the air, and 
again shouted to the runaways to stop. 
The Indians paid no heed to his threats, 
but paddled even more violently than 
before, heading straight across the 
wide channel between the island and 
the northern shore. 

John felt chagrined rather than angry. 
He saw the glory of the single-handed 
capture slipping rapidly away from 
him. He laid the pistol at his knees, 
and plied his paddle again with all his 
might. 

The sunlight was now dull copper in 
tone. The sky was hazy overhead, 
and gray as iron low down on the 
horizon. Billows of black cloud were 
mounting swiftly in the west. Snud- 
denly a flash of lightning stained the 
whole world a dazzling pink. John 
shut his eyes for a second against the 
brilliancy of it; and before he could 
open them, the stupendous, clattering, 
avalanching tumult of the thunder 
smote his senses. Then with 4 roar 
the wind leaped and burst upon the 
glassy river. 

At the first onslaught of the gale, 
both canoes went over, the one in 
shallow water close to the shore, and 
the other in mid-channel. In the next 
second the entire surface of the river 
was several feet deep in flying water 
smoke. The course of the squall was 
straight downriver. 

John came to the surface with a clear 

. brain, alert and undismayed. His first 

thought was of the upturned canoe. 
He must find it, and hold on to one 
end of it until he could get his bear- 
ings and strike out for the nearest 
shore. He could not see a yard before 
him through that blinding, choking 
send. He made a stroke at random, 
and a sharp pain caught him in the 
right elbow. His courage was daunted 
a little by that. The gunwale of the . 
canoe must have struck him when it 
turned over. He held his right arm 
close to his side, and continned to 
swim as well as he could with his 
other arm. 

As luck would have it, five strokes 
brought him to the upturned canoe, 
which was being carried straight down- 
stream. He threw his left arm over 
the nearer end of the craft, and so 
drifted with it, fighting for every 
breath against the choking spray. 
His right arm ached steadily now. 
Through his closed eyelids, he noticed 
the brilliant flashes of lightning. He 
heard the volleying of thunder through 
the hissing and sloshing voices of the 
water. 

After a while the wind slackened a 
little, and the rain, hammering down, 
beat up a finer spray to mix with the 
seud that the wind had torn up and 
hurled along. He might almost as well 

have had his head well under the water as 
in that caldron. 

Even if John had known the direction of 
either shore, he could not have left the canoe 
and struck out for it, because of his injured 
arm. He clung on doggedly, fighting for every 
breath ; and as the tumultuous minutes passed 
and the storm roared down upon him with 
undiminished fury, he fought more and more 
feebly. 

John was only half aware of the grip of 
thin, strong fingers on his wrist, and of a 
glimpse of a thin, old face rimmed by drenched 
gray hair. Then he went to sleep. 

When he next opened his eyes, he found 
himself lying comfortably on the shore. The 
peaceful evening sunshine gleamed upon wet 
willows. He felt that his right arm was in 
splints. He raised his head, and saw the boy, 
the young woman, and the very old man; they 
were regarding him curiously and kindly. 

** A’right,’’ said the old man. ‘Now take 
you home.’’ 

John got to his feet, and saw the blue river 
running in small and gentle waves, and across 
the water Haystack Island gleaming green 
| and rose-gold in the clear air. Several canoes 
| were skirting the nearer shore of the island, and 
| he knew that his people were looking for him. 

The old man pointed to the small boy, and 
said : 

**Good medicine make me and him mighty 
strong agin. Me pay for that medicine 
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a’ready, what? That a’right. Take you 


‘*T think he’ll give you that good-medicine 


home now—and maybe the cap'n gimme | cow, if you want her,’’ replied John, in an 
some good tobae, what??? The wrinkled face | unsteady voice. And as he met the old man’s 
beamed with keen satisfaction and good nature. | kindly gaze, he smiled wanly. 


farm in Maine I would prob- 

ably never have heard much 
about the Caspian Sea or the 
sacred fire, had it not been for 
my youthful neighbor, Thomas 
Edwards. 

Thomas lived across the fields 
from the old squire’s. We had 
grown up together, played to- 
gether, and often ‘‘changed work’’ with each 
other. At the district school we sat at the 
same desk and were in the same classes until 
we were seventeen or eighteen years old. 

At the old district schoolhouse we played a 
game that we called ‘‘gool.’? The name may 
have been merely the old English pronunciation 
of the word goal. After choosing sides, we 
lined up our forces in the schoolhouse yard, 
fifty feet apart. Then one player would give 
a ‘‘dare,’’ that is, would run up as close to 
the other line as he thought safe. The other 
side would try to catch him, by touching him, 
before he could get back to his own line. 
Other players on the side of the boy who had 
given the dare would rush to catch those who 
tried to cut him off. As soon as a player was 
caught, he would transfer his allegiance to the 
side that had caught him, and would become 
an equally ardent player on that side. The 
game was won when there was no one left to 
catch, or when a player on one side had run 
clear round the. other line and had reached 
his own line without being caught. 

‘*Going round,’’ as that feat was called, was 
Tom’s great specialty at gool. He was a keen 
runner, and was very long-winded. Away he 
would speed, across field and pasture, making 
a wide cireuit, and would come round to his 
own line before the players of the other side 
could head him off. 

But there were other keen runners among 
us, and that last winter term Tom had to 
make greater and greater circuits to win the 
game. Those long, hot chases often made us 
late in getting back to the schoolroom. Twice 
Master Truax warned us; but in the mad 
excitement of a game of gool, it is not easy to 
remember warnings two days old. 

One afternoon Tom took a wide circuit, in 
order to escape three pursuers, who were close 
on his heels to head him off. Determined to 
win, Tom ran farther and farther, through 
pasture and wood lot. 

His pursuers at last pulled up, panic-stricken 
at the distance they had gone; faintly now 
they heard the bell ring. When they finally 
arrived at the schoolhouse, it was some minutes 
after school had begun. Tom was a little 
behind the others. 

Master Truax was a young man of hasty 
temper. Shouting to them to stop on the floor, 
he seized his ‘‘ruler,’’ and, without more ado, 
feruled all the four boys. From the window 
the master had been watching what went on, 
and he punished Tom far more severely than 
the others. 

Tom’s punishment, indeed, was unreasonably 
severe; the master was so angry that he was 
not fully aware what hard blows he dealt. 
Within five minutes both Tom’s hands had 
puffed to double their normal size, and he was 
in such pain that the master was obliged to 
send him home. The pain grew worse; and 
that evening a physician had to be called to 
treat his hands. Tom was unable to come to 
school the next day, or yet the next; in fact, 
he never returned to the schoolhouse. 

Not only his own family, but nearly every- 
one else in the school district thought that the 
feruling had been brutally severe. There was 
outspoken dissatisfaction. The school board 
did not sustain the master; he resigned, and 
the school was closed for a number of weeks. 

Tom felt that he was more or less to blame 
for this state of things, and when he received 
an offer of a job with an uncle who was boring 
oil wells in western Pennsylvania, he accepted 
it. He was glad to get away from the place 
where he had been the indirect cause of so 
much trouble. 

He was with this uncle, Enos Wright, at 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, for two years, boring 
oil wells and transporting crude petroleum. 
Pipe lines had not been laid at that time. 
Afterward he went to the Troy Polytechnic 
Institute for a year, to learn more of chemistry 
and geology. 

Soon after his return to Bradford from the 
Institute, he met the Swedish engineers, Robert 
and Ludwig Nobel. They were visiting the 
oil region of Pennsylvania, in order to learn 
the methods of. the American oil industry; 
they were preparing to embark upon their 
great enterprise at Baku, on the Caspian Sea. 

Few men so profoundly influenced the cen- 
tury in which they lived as the three brothers, 
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Ludwig, Alfred and Robert Nobel—especially 
Alfred, now famous as the founder of the 
prizes for science, literature, and promoting 
the peace of the world. Emmanuel Nobel, 
their father, was the Swedish chemist who, by 
the use of submarine mines, defended Kron- 
stadt and St. Petersburg against the allied 
fleets of England and France during the Cri- 
mean War. Alfred Nobel, the son, even more 
renowned as a chemist, was the inventor of 
dynamite, from which he made an immense 
fortune. Ludwig Nobel did most to further 
the petroleum industry at Baku. He foresaw 
the future of those vast deposits of oil, and 
obtained territory for boring wells, where after- 
ward enormous ‘‘spouters’’ were tapped. 
Ludwig Nobel, when Tom first met him, 
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us that Noah’s ark rested. Several times 
Tom declared that he meant to climb Mount 
Ararat before he came home. 

He also wrote of the new methods of boring 
for petroleum at Baku, of the tremendous jets 
of oil that gushed from the ground, and that, 
if they broke loose, were more destructive than 
tornadoes; and he described the new pipe 
line the Nobels were laying, for transporting 
the crude oil from the wells to the refineries, 
and to the tank steamers that plied up the 
Volga. 

After he had been there a year, his letters 
underwent a change; he wrote more of his 
daily life at Baku. The place literally seethed 
with animosities of creed and race. Violent 
anarchists were plotting to overthrow the 
Russian dominion, and were held down only 
by the czar’s artillery at the forts, and by the 
grim Cossack garrison. . 

Meanwhile the Nobels— typical engineers 
and modern world builders— pursued their 
way, boring into the earth, fetching up its rich 
stores of oil, which they refined and distrib- 
uted as light, heat, and civilizing comfort in 
that hitherto unprogressive quarter of the 
world. 

As foreman at the Nobel works, Tom was 
troubled by the hatred of the Mohammedan 
Tatars for the Christian Armenians. Fights 














TOM TRIED TO STOP THE FIGHTING. 


was a light-haired, keen-eyed man of thirty, 
full of energy, with décision and courage writ- 
ten in his face; he seemed always thoughtfully 
intent on great plans. He was attracted by 
Tom, and finally offered him liberal induce- 
ments to go to Baku. So Tom, young and 
full of adventurous spirit, journeyed to the 
Orient with him—and did not see home again 
for many a year. 

But he wrote, and his letters revealed to us 
in the old home neighborhood the wonders of 
that remarkable region. I often marveled that 
in his busy and adventurous life, he found 
time to write letters; but after every four or 
five weeks, a letter was sure to arrive. Sturdy 
loyalty to the friends and scenes of his 
boyhood was a dominant trait of Tom’s 
character. 

After reaching the Caspian Sea, by way of 
Constantinople and the Crimea, he went to 
Baku, and saw the old stone temple of the 
Parsi fire worshipers, where for centuries the 
sacred flame has been carefully kept burning, 
day and night. He described, too, how sin- 


gularly the great inland expanse of the Cas- | gam 


pian, eighty-six feet below ocean level, with 
no outlet, had impressed him; he wrote of 
the fishing boats, the seals, the sturgeon, and 
the mysterious Kara-Boghaz, or Black Gulf, 
where the surplus waters of the sea disappear ; 
of Astrakhan and the mighty river Volga, 
which he declared was larger than the Missis- 
sippi; of the curious legends of Iskander’s 
visit (Alexander the Great); of the submarine 
naphtha springs, where, if you light the gas 
that oozes up to the surface of the water you 
may see the strange spectacle of a sea on fire; 
of the long line of bare, rugged heights west 
of Baku, which, owing to some exhalation of 
sublimated gas, are often crowned by strange 
blue flames, darting high into the sky. 

He also wrote of the people; of the gifted 
Armenian pundits, and the beautiful Armenian 
girls; of the swarthy, wandering Tatars, and 
their hatred for the Armenians. And he de- 
scribed Mount Ararat, where the Bible tells 





and murders occurred every week. He was 
always trying to have them bury their jeal- 
ousies, and work together in peace. 

‘*They are not such bad fellows,’’ he wrote, 
‘tand they would live together all right if it 
weren’t for these foolish fanatical notions that 
have come down from father to son for ten 
generations. You have no idea how, just 
because of that, they hate each other—and 
all for nothing! But you cannot make them 
see it, and I don’t know what to do with 
them.’’ 

Finally, he tried American baseball, and 
organized four nines—‘‘to take their minds off 
their old grudges,’’ as he expressed it, ‘‘and 
to get some new ideas into their heads.’’ In 
Pennsylvania, Tom had played ball for a year 
or two, and had been captain of a team in 
Pittsburgh. 

For a while they played queer baseball at 
Baku. At. first neither the players nor the 
crowd could understand the game; but Tom 
explained the rules patiently, and made them 
practice, and at last they began to like the 


e. 
**You would laugh,’’ Tom wrote, ‘‘for at 
first I had to take their daggers and dirk knives 
away from them when they came on the ball 
ground. ‘Here, here,’ I said, ‘you don’t want 
to play ball with those things! Throw those 
pigstickers down here by the gate.’ At first 
they stood and scowled at me. These Tatars 
are like children—pretty bad children, too! 
But they have a curious interest in everything 
that is American. They have all heard of the 
mighty republic beyond the ‘great black water,’ 
where one man is just as good as another, if 
he behaves himself, and plays fair. I preach 
that to them every day. More than half of 
them, Armenians and Tatars alike, cherish 
some notion of emigrating to America. ’’ 

The best pitcher on the first nine was a 
young Tatar named Kubla Sarik, who had 
been a chieftain at Merv, before Merv was 
captured by the Russians. Poverty now led 
him to labor by the week at Baku; but he 








was as proud as ever, and wore his Tatar 
garb and high cap. 

The catcher of that nine was a young 
Armenian, the son of an Armenian shopkeeper, 
who, for business reasons, had taken the Rus- 
sian name of Adamoff. Another Kurd-Tatar, 
called Rhadé al Geok, from Kazan, usually 
played right field; the shortstop was a Turk 
from Sinope who had been a sailor in the 
sultan’s navy. 

The captain of the second nine was a Rus- 
sian named Velan Muriev; the pitcher was a 
tall, lithe Persian boy of eighteen, named 
Kupro Zolbaz. Among the other players were 
a young Scotch engineer, named McKay, and 
two Swedes, Robert and Constant Dasa, who 
were relatives of the Nobels, and had come out 
to Baku with them. 

‘“*T mixed them up on purpose to make 
them play together, and play fair,’? Tom 
wrote. 

Quick to recognize and encourage any plan 
that had merit in it, Ludwig Nobel took an 
interest in Tom’s baseball nines, and offered a 
trophy—a silver ball, of the size of a regulation 
baseball — to the nine winning three games 
out of five, on five successive Saturday after- 
noons. 

Hitherto, the nines had played for practice 
only, at odd hours. They had just begun to 
like the game and to grow interested. For 
the first match game for the silver ball, the 
best players out of all four nines were se- 
lected. 

The young Tatar chief, Kubla Sarik, was 
pitcher for one nine, and Gader Adamoff 
was catcher. On second base was the Turk- 
ish sailor from Sinope; third base was cov- 
ered by Rhadé al Geok; in right field was 
Andy McKay, and in left field, Constant 
Dasa. 

On the other nine the captain and first base- 
man was the Russian boy, Velan Muriev; the 
Persian youth, Kupro Zolbaz, was pitcher; 
the catcher was Robert Dasa, Constant Dasa’s 
brother. Kevork Gulian, an Armenian, played 
second base, and one of his countrymen, Kad- 
Kuvian, was shortstop. 

Tom himself captained the first nine, and 
played first base. The umpire was the only 
other American then at the works, a middle- 
aged chemist, named Cobb, from Cleveland, 
who had charge of one of the Nobel refin- 
eries. 

From the first, one thing had caused trouble. 
As many as seven different races, or national- 
ities, were represented among the players, some 
of whom knew scarcely a word of the languages 
spoken by the others. After the first practice 
game, Tom decided that English only should 
be used on the ball ground—American baseball 
English. 

So one of the first necessities had been to 
line the players up, and give object lessons in 
the meaning of ‘‘Play ball!’’ ‘‘One ball!’’ 
‘“Two balls!’’ ‘‘Three balls!’’ ‘‘One strike!’’ 
‘“Two strikes!’’ ‘Three strikes!’’ ‘‘Foul!’’ 
“Out!l?? ‘All out!?? ‘“‘Run! Run hard!’’ 
‘‘Safel’? ‘‘Hold it!?? ‘‘Get back!’’ ‘‘Stay 
there!’’? ‘‘Home!’’? ‘‘Home run!’’ and so 
forth. And unfortunately, in course of time, 
other words were added: ‘‘Put him out!’’ 
**‘Aw-w-w!l’’? ‘“‘Umpire! Umpire!’’ ‘‘How’s 
that, umpire?’’ 

But for a long time the spectators shouted 
their comments in their own tongues—which 
added to the hilarity as well as to the uproar 
of the game. 

It was remarkable how the crowd of a thou- 
sand Nobel employees, including the Tatar 
teamsters and stevedores at the wharves, picked 
up the game, and grew intensely interested in 
it, and how speedily they became zealous par- 
tisans of one nine or the other. 

The first match game at Baku had proceeded 
as far as the third inning when one of those 
doubtful plays occurred in which the umpire’s 
decision is sometimes disputed by even the 
most fair-minded spectator. The Persian boy, 
Kupro, was pitching, and Rhadé al Geok was 
at the bat. Strike one had been called. Rhadé 
sent the next ball high into the air, and almost 
exactly over the line to first base. The umpire 
was in doubt, but after a moment’s hesitation, 
shouted, ‘‘Foul!’? Tom, who was coaching 
at first base, thought the ball had landed fairly 
within the line, and a moment before the 
umpire announced his decision, shouted, 
‘*Run! Run to first!’’ 

Rhadé ran, as his captain bade him. But 
Tom, having heard the umpire’s decision, now 
ealled to him, ‘‘Go back !’’ 

Meanwhile, right field had dashed in to ge' 
the ball as it fell, but succeeded only in catching 
it on the bound. Hearing the umpire’s shout, 
he threw to Kupro, who, confused by the two 
shouts, darted forward to touch Rhadé. In 
fact, he did so, and then shouted, ‘‘ Umpire 

The partisans of both sides were thorough; 
puzzled, and shouted loudly ; both teams broke 
from control. In the excitement, each player 
forgot all about English, and used his nativ: 
tongue. 

The young Tatar chief, Kubla Sarik, rushe« 
forward with a bat in his hand, shoutiny. 
‘* Soosinez !*? (Hold your tongue!) to Kupre 
and pushed him aside so violently that the 
young Persian fell sprawling. 

Leaping to his feet, Kupro attempted ‘ 
wrest the bat from his assailant, crys. 




















loudly and fiercely, ‘‘Deggat kum! Bepa! 
Bepa!’’ (Take care! Stop that!) 

The Turkish sailor, with some idea of keeping 
order, rushed up, shouting, ‘‘Brak! Brak!’ 
(Stop this! Stop this!) 

But Kubla’s sullen Tatar temper was 
roused, and he struck Kupro with the bat. 
He and Rhadé, with the other Tatar players, 
stood together; immediately four Armenian 
players came running to help Kupro, ery- 
ing, ‘‘ Haba! Aze!’’ (Come on! Come 
on !) 

Tom had laughed at first—until bats began 
to be used. He then tried to stop the fighting ; 
by this time, however, not only the players 
were in the fight, but the Tatar, Turk, Ar- 
menian and Russian sympathizers from the 
crowd were dashing up to take a hand; each 
was intent on helping his own kith and kin. 
Soon the men were scuffling and fighting all 
over the diamond ; as many as a hundred were 
now engaged. Only the fact that all the knives 
had been left outside the ball field prevented 
bloodshed. 

Some of the men were rolling over each other 
on the ground, shouting and kicking up dust. 
The fracas would have been laughable if 
it had not been likely to result in serious 
injuries. 

Poor Cobb, the umpire, stood and stared, 
terrified as well as disgusted by the row that 
his decision had started. ‘‘Turn the fire hose 
on them!’’ he cried, and ran to the shed 
where the reel and nozzle were kept. But 
Tom, Andy McKay and the Dasa brothers 
pushed into the fray, and pulled the combat- 
ants apart. 

They were a dusty lot, and some of them 
were bleeding. 

Tom lined up the rival nines, and with 
scorn ridiculed their performance. 

‘*Disgraceful !’’ he cried. ‘‘That’s no way 
to play ball!’”? And he said it in all the differ- 
ent tongues he knew. ‘‘You will never be fit 
to go to America,’’ he declared, ‘‘till you can 
hold your tempers, mind the umpire, and stop 
fighting on the ball field. Now get back to 
your places, and play ball!’’ 

And they went back quite meekly. After 
the game was over, Kubla actually went to 
Tom and apologized; and that was eating 
humble pie, indeed, for a Tatar! Never once 
afterward, while baseball was played at the 
oil works, was there any serious dispute in a 


game. 

Tom had builded wiser than he knew. Be- 
cause of the good feeling that the Tatars and 
Armenians had come to feel for each other in 
playing ball together, the Nobel works were 
saved, and probably the lives of all the for- 
eigners in Baku, when two years later the 
massacre and great conflagration took place 
there. 

About that time, Tom sent me his photo- 
graph, which had been taken by a French 
photographer who had lately come to Baku. 
It was Tom, and yet a different Tom. He 
looked keen, competent, and self-possessed. 
He seemed to have taken on the bright, search- 
ing glance of Ludwig Nobel, with whom he 
worked. As I looked at that picture, I no 
longer wondered why those headstrong Ta- 
tars, Turks, Armenians and Russians respected 
him and followed his lead. 

In the letter accompanying the picture, he 
spoke of his going with Ludwig Nobel to the 
house, or castle, of the Russian viceroy at 
Derbend, a hundred miles up the coast from 
Baku, and of the wonderful vineyards there; 
and he jested about the difficulty he had in 
speaking French and in mastering the idioms 
of that language of official life. He had 
already acquired enough familiarity with 
Russian, and also with the Tatar and the 
Armenian tongues, to converse with the work- 
men and to give directions. 

But he was to learn another and still more 
ancient language, under circumstances that 
seem to me most romantic. 

He had written some account of that gray 
old stone temple of the Parsis, or fire 
worshipers, on the outjutting peninsula of 
Apsheron, northeast of Baku, where now so 
ri hundred oil wells pour forth petro- 
eum. 

At that venerable shrine, the sacred fire had 

burned since the days of Zoroaster—at least, 
so the Parsis believe. The fuel was naphtha 
gas, which seeped up from the enormous sub- 
terranean pools of petroleum, deep below the 
surface. But the Parsis believed it to be the 
breath of Ahura-Mazda, the great creative and 
regenerative agent of the world. For this 
reason Baku has been called, ever since the 
days of Herodotus, the region of eternal 
fire. 
_ But now, in brutal contempt of this ancient 
faith and worship, the Russian authorities 
sranted a concession of the land and the shrine 
itself to an oil company, and Tatar workmen 
actually began to demolish the old temple. 
Earnest protest arose from many quarters, 
particularly from the wealthy and cultivated 
Parsis at Bombay, in British India. Nor did 
grief at such desecration confine itself to protest. 
A devoted individual effort was begun, which 
aimed to rescue, preserve, and maintain the 
ancient fire—an effort made known to our 
young fellow countryman almost by chance. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








T was Niel Bullock’s 
third day as helper in 
the big Pawlett grain 

elevator, and he was just : 

beginning to understand the nature of his 

varied duties. 

On Monday, the first day of his employment 
in the elevator, his work had seemed exclu- 
sively to consist in running up and down 
endless flights of stairs on numerous errands, 
until his knees trembled and his head swam 
with fatigue. Then he had yearned ardently 








for the coming of Saturday night, and had 
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In POCKET A 








small to permit the ship 
to use her propeller. 
Niel was unfamiliar 
with ships and docks, 
and wondered just what was being done and 
why so much loud language was necessary ; 
he did not guess that the manceuvre was the 
beginning of a matter of vital import to him- 
self. If he had been an old elevator hand, he 
would have known that the freighter was 
working back preparatory to filling her hold 
with a load of wheat. 

As the boy lingered at the window, he heard 





INSTINCTIVELY, HE SPREAD OUT HIS ARMS AND 


determined, no matter what happened, to quit 
the moment he drew his first pay check. 

On Tuesday, however, his work had been 
more interesting; he had been put in charge 
of the receiving scules at the bottom of leg 
‘*A,’’ which carried the conveyer belt up from 
the railway siding to the big hopper over the 
dock. The scales weighed automatically every 
hundred bushels that passed, and accounted 
for seven thousand bushels an hour. His 
work as weighmaster kept Niel pretty busy; 
but as the scales were necessarily idle while 
an empty car was exchanged for a full one, he 
found the task far easier than making a trip 
to the top of the building every few minutes. 

So he was not pleased when Norris, the 
foreman, took him from the scales about nine 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, and told him 
to go to the basement to fill a long-necked can 
with lubricating oil. 

‘*That upper drum on leg ‘C’ is squeaking, ’’ 
said Norris. ‘‘I could hear it clear at the 
bottom of the shaft. I guess Dave Newboldt 
didn’t fill the cups last Saturday, or the bear- 
ings wouldn’t be dry now. And while you’re 
up there, look at the other cups, and fill them, 
too, if they need it.’’ 

Niel got the can from a cupboard in the 
engine room. Then he went down to the sub- 
basement, where the walls were damp with the 
moisture that oozed through from the harbor; 
there he found the barrel of oi]. He filled the 
can to the brim, and started on the hundred- 
foot climb to the upper tier of pockets. 

The drum at the top of ‘*C’’ leg, over which 
passed an endless belt thickly set with metallic 
scoops, was squeaking loudly; the sound was 
audible even on the tier below. When Niel 
reached the top story, he hurried across the 
staging that served as‘a walk between the lines 
of hoppers, climbed up beside the drum, and 
filled with oil first one cup and then the 
other. 

The squeak stopped almost instantly, but at 
the same time a thin cloud rose, accompanied 
by an unpleasant odor; the bearings were so 
hot that the first oil to reach them was literally 
cooked. The boy waited for a couple of 
minutes, almost expecting the oil to burst into 
flame; but nothing of the kind happened, and 
the smoke slowly disappeared, although the 
evil smell remained. 

‘*B” and ‘‘D’’ legs were also working, but 
‘*A,’’ at which he had been serving as weigh- 
master, was now idle. As he was filling the 
cups of the drum at ‘‘D,’’ he heard loud cries 
below ; he scrambled across to a dust-begrimed 
window and looked down. 

Niel had half expected to see a riot on the 
docks, but the scene appeared peaceful, al- 
though the shouts continued. At first he could 
not discover their source; but after he had 
cleared away the dust and cobwebs from one 
of the window panes, he saw that they came 
from the lips of the mate of a big freighter. 
The man was having the ship warped to the 
rear of the Pawlett dock; the space was too 
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a complaining squeak from the bearings of ‘‘ B’’ 
drum. He hurried back to fill the cups, which 
he found quite empty. Then he went across 
to ‘‘A,’’ where he found one cup almost full 
and the other nearly dry. He shrewdly sur- 
mised that Dave Newboldt’s supply of oil had 
given out at that point, and that the man had 
been too lazy to go to the basement to refill 
the can. 

As he was screwing down the cap over the 
second cup, Niel became aware of a curious 
moaning sound that started from somewhere 
far below and seemed to approach rapidly; as 
it came nearer it changed to the sibilant 
‘*hush, hush,’’ of swiftly flowing kernels. For 
a moment he was puzzled ; then he guessed that 
the spout leading into the hold of the freighter 
had been opened, and that the ship was taking 
on a load of grain. Niel had never seen a 
hopper emptied, and he now leaned forward 
and watched the surface of the wheat intently. 

The grain sloped gently back from below 
the drum to the farther side of the pocket, 
perhaps thirty feet away; the surface of the 
grain was at first smooth and even. Then 
Niel noticed a ripple at a point not more than 
a dozen feet from him; in a couple of seconds 
a cup-like depression had formed. From this 
centre concentric waves of motion spread 
to the grain; in a few minutes there was a 
funnel, not of any great depth, but extending 
back in every direction to the gently converg- 
ing sides of the pocket. 

The sight interested Niel—it was like watch- 
ing a whirlpool in a river; but after a little 
time he gave himself a shake and drew 
back. 

“I'll get a calling down if I stand here 
all the morning!’’ he muttered, and reached 
for the oil can, which he had set on the frame 
of the drum. 

His hand struck the can, which rolled from 
the frame into the bin, where it spun down 
the slope toward the vortex, spilling oil 
upon the grain at every whirl. 

Niel gave a gasp at this unexpected result 
of his carelessness, and without an instant’s 
thought, plunged after the can. He was truly 
a greenhorn, or he would never have ventured 
upon such a perilous feat. It did not occur 
to him that he was running any danger, for 
he thought he could easily scramble out. 

He crawled down the incline on hands and 
knees, sinking into the grain not more than 
an inch or two, and reached the centre just in 
time to clutch the can by the handle as it was 
disappearing. As he dragged it out, his left 
arm, upon which he was supporting himself, 
was sucked down to below the elbow in the 
swirling grain; when he withdrew it, he nearly 
fell upon his face, for the kernels were rolling 
away from beneath his knees. 

Niel was not really frightened, but he began 
to realize the power of the suction beneath 
him, and the necessity of haste if he was to 
get out of the bin. He turned at right angles 
to his former course, and started for the side 











of the pocket, which was about a yard nearer 
than the fronj, where the drum was mounted. 
Three yards seemed only a short distance to 
go, but he had scarcely turned round when 
suddenly his right leg was sucked under; he 
had no sooner freed it than the other leg was 
engulfed in the grain. 

Throwing himself flat upon his face, Niel 
worked his body along like a snake, and strove 
desperately to climb the slope; but every 
kernel of grain seemed to be moving, and he 
could not get any firm support. It seemed to 
him that he slipped back a foot for every 
twelve inches that he gained. However, he 
did make some headway, and after several 
minutes of frantic exertion, panting and chok- 
ing from the fine dust that rose from the 
moving wheat, he threw out his free hand and 
touched the smooth side of the pocket. 

But since he had climbed into the bin, the 
surface of the wheat had settled a foot or 
more; before, he could have lain upon his 
face and reached the top of the pocket, but 
now he would have to get upon his knees. 
While shifting his position there was nothing 
to which he could cling, for in the years since 
the bins had been built, the shifting grain had 
literally polished the inner walls of the pocket. 

As Niel strove to rise, one leg slipped back, 
and then the other. He threw himself on his 
face again, plying his toes and fingers like fins, 
and worked himself forward ; then he decided to 
fling himself upward, and with one leap clutch 
the edge of the bin, before he could slip back. 

When he judged that the moment had 
come, he flung up his left hand, and at the 
same time sprang half upright. For a fraction 
of a second his finger tips brushed the edge of 
the board; then he shot backward. In spite 
of his efforts, he could not stop himself until 
he was at the centre of the pocket. 

As he felt himself falling, Niel’s heart came 
into his throat, for he expected almost certainly 
to be sucked under. He did not know whether 
his body would pass through the chute or not; 
but he knew that in any case, if he should be 
sucked under, he would either be crushed or 
smothered by the grain. 

Instinctively, he spread out his arms and 
legs, and thus saved himself for the moment. 
By keeping every limb in motion, he found 
that he could ‘‘swim’’ on the surface of the 
sinking wheat; but he was rapidly tiring, and 
his lungs were filling with the choking dust. 
He could not crawl back to the edge again, and 
it would be folly to make the effort, for even 
should he succeed in reaching the sloping side, 
the top was now hopelessly beyond his reach. 

He knew that sooner or later, but long 
before the bin was emptied, his strength would 
give out, or he would be overcome by cough- 
ing; then he would be quickly sucked under. 

Through all his struggles, he had clung 
without conscious thought to the oil can; now 
he deliberately let it slip from his hand. In 
a moment it vanished; it was too small to clog 
the chute, but he thought that it might be seen, 
and might lead some one to investigate. 

Five minutes passed, and nothing happened. 
Niel had more and more trouble to keep afloat. 
After a while he managed to kick off his low 
shoes, which had impeded his efforts; they 
quickly followed the can. 

At last, in a frenzy, he tore open the front 
of his waistcoat, slipped out one arm, and then 
the other; the waistcoat was quickly engulfed 
in the grain. Perhaps—but he was hardly 
able to do any thinking as he struggled blindly 
and desperately for life. 

A grain leveler, known among his fellows 
as a ‘‘dock-wolloper,’’ has little time to exer- 
cise his imagination or train his powers of 
logic. So when ‘‘Budge’’ Noonan, deep in 
the hold of the freighter, saw an oil can come 
tumbling through, he tossed it over the combing 
of the nearest hatchway, thinking, if he 
thought at all, that some elevator hand had 
been careless with his tools. 

Then he caught a glimpse of a shoe in the 
midst of the grain, but it was buried before 
he could get hold of it, and was soon lost from 
sight. Its mate did not appear at all. Several 
minutes later a fragment of cloth caught on the 
edge of his scoop, and he drew out a waistcoat. 

The foreman chanced to be looking, so 
Noonan tossed the garment across to him. 
‘‘There’s something in the pockets,’’ he said, 
and went on with his work. 

The foreman had not seen the oil can or the 
shoe, but when he drew out a heavy, open-face 
silver watch, and saw that the second hand was 
moving, he knew that something was wrong. 

Bounding upon the deck, he signaled to have 
the flow of grain shut off; then, at the head of a 
small party of men, he hurried up the long flight 
of stairs and peered down into hopper ‘‘A.’’ 

In the centre of the bin he saw a shoulder 
and an arm; the rest of Niel’s body was buried 
in the wheat. The flow of grain had been 
stopped just in time. 

Niel was unconscious when the men reached 
him. They carried him into the open air, and 
threw cold water over his face and chest, and 
he slowly revived. 

Niel did no more work that week; but when 
he appeared to draw his pay check on Satur- 
day, he did not resign as he had planned to do. 
He had decided that working in a grain elevator 
is not so monotonous as he had thought. 
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THE THIRD GENERATION 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


WHEN you put off until to-morrow what 
you ought to do to-day, do you always 
do it on the morrow ? 
|* you think that your boy does not show 
half the interest and zeal in doing the family 
chores, that you did at his age, it may be 
because your memory is somewhat rusty. 
MorToR cycles are not uncommon, but how 
often do you seea bicycle? Yet among the 
French, bicycling is more popular than ever. 
Our consul at Havre reports that three million 
bicyeles are in use in France—one, that is, to 
every thirteen inhabitants. 
5 ppmeion the estimates on percentages of 
inerease over a long period, the Census 
Bureau asserts that on July 1st the popula- 
tion of the United States will be 98,781,324. 
If to that is added the population of our island 
possessions, the total rises to 109,021,992. 
ASTES differ. Great Britain imports more 
than ten times as much tea as coffee; the 
United States imports more than nine times as 
much coffee as tea. Englishmen each drink 
more than six pounds of tea in a year, and 
less than a pound of coffee. Americans each 
drink more than nine pounds of coffee, and 
about a pound of tea. 
OT long ago The Companion described 
how thriftily the people of Minnesota have 
managed the forests and mines that belong to 
the state. It has many million dollars in trust 
funds that it lends to its towns and counties, and 
to other states. At present, it has $5,548,000 
invested in the bonds of Alabama, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and Utah. 


HERE was consternation in a New York 

hotel the other day, when a guest asked for 
a bootjack. Neither the clerks, the managers, 
the porters, the bell boys, nor anyone else 
knew where to find one, yet it was only a few 
years ago that every house had a bootjack, for 
men and boys wore long-legged boots. Now 
they wear what English people call boots, but 
what we Americans call shoes. 


AST month the well-disciplined newspapers 
of Mexico City told their readers, among 
other things, that the European powers had 
declared war against the United States, that 
Mexican armies were invading the United 
States, that Americans were shooting prisoners 
of war, and that Villa had failed to capture 
Torreon. In such grotesque lying there is less 
comedy than tragedy, for it reveals the pitiful 
ignorance and credulity of the oppressed Mex- 
ican masses. 


HE ‘‘sportsman’’ and the market gunner 

are doing all they dare to nullify the 
Weeks-McLean law that is now protecting our 
migratory birds. Through some sympathetic 
members of Congress, they are trying to prevent 
the voting of any money to enforce it. They 
should fail. Unquestionably, almost all our 
people approve the law, and wish it vigorously 
enforced. ‘The number of bird lovers is very 
large; still larger is the number of those who 
have learned the enormous value to our fields, 
orchards and gardens of the birds that eat 
destructive insects and the seeds of pestiferous 
weeds. That public should make its opinion 
known emphatically, and without delay. 


HERE is,’’ says the London Times, ‘‘a 

steady-eyed alertness about the average 
American soldier. He is, besides, well-offi- 
cered. Much that is cleanest and best in 
American life is to be found scattered through 
the army posts of the country. The average 
American officer is before all things a soldier, 
and a self-reliant soldier. He has, as a rule, 
been educated at West Point, the United States 
Military Academy in praise of which Lord 
Kitchener and Lord Haldane have both spoken. 
He has nearly always seen active service. He 
may have had the benefit of special courses at 
the War College in Washington or the officers’ 





schools at Leavenworth. Drawn usually from 
the middle class that is the backbone of the 
country, he has scant opportunities or patience 
for carpet soldiering. ’’ 


* 


FEDERALISM. 


PROPOSED permanent solution of the 
A home rule question is a federal system of 

government for both Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Parliament at London governs 
both imperial and local affairs. Under a federal 
system it would still deal with the large con- 
cerns of the empire, but would be relieved of 
local business, which would be transacted by 
local parliaments in Ireland, Scotland, Wales 
and England. All parts of the United King- 
dom would then be virtually on the same basis 
—all would have two governments, one for 
matters of local concern, the other for matters 
in which England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland 
are all concerned alike. The plan might even 
provide for two local governments in Ireland, 
—one for Ulster, the other for the rest of Ire- 
land, —and for more than one in England. 

In America we are familiar with federalism, 
for it is the system not only of the United 
States, but of Canada, Mexico, and several of 
the South American countries. Moreover, it 
is the system of Germany, Switzerland, and 
Australia. If the United Kingdom should 
adopt that system, it would be following the 
tendency among great democratic nations—a 
tendency that has received its strongest impulse 
from the example of the United States... 

In recent years, however, our own form of 
federalism has shown that it has certain weak- 
nesses. It has proved an embarrassment to 
the national government in the enforcement 
of treaty obligations, and it permits a senseless 
multiplication of laws, which vary from state 
to state. 

The latter circumstance is particularly con- 
fusing to the transaction of interstate business. 
When goods made in one state are sold all 
over the country, differences in state legislation 
may ;make it impossible to establish desirable 
policies. Child labor supplies a case in point. 
One state may wish to restrict it, but if other 
states permit it, that state is compelled either 
to do less than it would like to do in the 
matter, or to place its industries at a disadvan. 
tage. What is true of child labor in this 
respect is true also of other economic questions 
—for example, the control of great corpora- 
tions. The situation, as a whole, is best de- 
scribed as one in which business has become 
national in scope, but in which the control of 
business has remained divided, and conse- 
quently inadequate. 

The adverse criticism of the federal system 
in this country is directed more against the par- 
ticular division of power between the national 
and the state governments than against the 
principle of federalism. Our national govern- 
ment has not received sufficient authority in 
economic and in some other matters. Perhaps 
in time we shall meet the difficulty directly, 
through amendments to the Constitution, in- 
stead of indirectly through the very liberal 
interpretation of the Constitution as it stands. 
In the end the states will perhaps be shorn of 
some important parts of their lawmaking 
power. 

In the United Kingdom federalism would 
not face the difficulties that confront it in the 
United States, for there the will of the imperial 
Parliament would always be supreme. Great 
Britain would follow the plan of Canada, 
where the residuary authority is not with the 
provinces, but with the Dominion government. 
The real question is whether so small an area 
needs so many governing bodies. 


* @¢ 


INTERNATIONAL LAWN TENNIS. 


HIS summer, for the first time since 1903, 

the challenge round of the Davis Cup 

lawn tennis matches will be played in 
the United States. In 1903 the Doherty 
brothers took the cup to England, where it 
stayed until 1907 ; then it went on an unexpected 
journey to Australia; in 1912 England recov- 
ered it again; and last summer an American 
team brought it home in triumph. 

This year England, Belgium, France, Aus- 
tralasia and Canada will compete for the 
privilege of challenging the United States. 
England and Belgium will meet at Folke- 
stone, England, on July 7th, 8th and 9th. The 
winner will play France, probably at Wimble- 
don, England, on July 11th, 13th and 14th. 
Meanwhile, Australasia and Canada will have 
met in the United States, on a date and at a 
place not yet determined. The probability is 
that the final round, to be played the first week 
in August, will lie between England and 





Australasia. The scene of that encounter, 
and of the challenge round, which is to be 
played on August 13th, 14th and 15th, will 
soon be announced. 

Of the competing teams, the Australasians, 
to judge by their past achievements, seem 
likely to prove the strongest. Moreover, they 
will be in this country longer than the Eng- 
lishmen, and will have a better opportunity 
to get accustomed to courts and conditions. 

The prospect of a successful defense of the 
cup by the American team is most favorable. 
Our best players have both youth and ex- 
perience; the best players of England and 
of Australasia have -experience, but not 
youth. 

Whatever the outcome may be, it is certain 
that in these matches the spirit of true sports- 
manship will prevail, and that the contests, 
like those of previous years, can result only 
in increasing the friendly regard that the 
competing countries have for one another. 


* 


THE WIFE AND THE PURSE. 


T is said that France is more distinctively 
the land of household thrift and saving than 
any other country, because the French wife 

has the care of the purse, and because she 
puts away the sous, one by one, instead of 
spending them as fast as they come in. 

No doubt there are French wives that spend 
and French husbands that save, as in America 
there are wives that save and husbands that 
squander. Nevertheless, painstaking care about 
domestic economy is not the thought that 
springs first to mind when we think of the 
average American housewife of to-day. . 

Usually the husband is to blame—at least in 
part. He marries a young girl who has been 
used to comfort, and he wants to keep her 
comfortable. He thinks highly of her judg- 
ment; what she says the house needs, the 
house must have. He takes pride in her 
beauty, likes to exhibit her to his friends, and 
encourages her to dress and to entertain-a little 
better than his friends’ wives do. He feels 
also that what she spends helps his business; 
if she keeps up with the fashion and rides in 
a handsome automobile, men will infer that 
his business is prospering. 

The wife naturally accepts this attitude, and 
grows to look upon her husband as the pro- 
vider, and upon herself as the steward who is 
to spend, with judgment, but lavishly, for the 
good of both. If she has children, she holds 
that point of view even more tenaciously. She 
is not spending now for herself atall. It is 
her duty to give her children health, friends, | 
amusement, education, a permanent position 
in life, all on a scale that is somewhat above 
her husband’s and her own, and that costs a 
little more. 

That method of living does not always end 
disastrously, and it makes a nation that col- 
lectively, at least, appears to be very progres- 
sive. ‘But it has its terrible dangers, and may 
prove in the end not to have been progressive 
at all. It is not safe to take only the grand 
collective view; we must look also at the 
individual cases. Every happy wife knows 
that her husband loves her and believes in 
her, but not every wife realizes how much 
more of a comfort she would be to her husband 
if he felt that she were a force for saving, 
instead of for spending. 


* 


ENTER SOUTH AMERICA. 


HEN The Companion a few weeks 
W ago called attention to the ‘‘Stop, 

Look, and Listen’’ treaties that the 
Department of State has recently negotiated 
with many different countries, few persons 
thought that we should so soon have occasion 
to make use of the prin- 
ciple on which they are 
based. They are designed 
to provide a means by 
which two nations, before 
actually going to war, may 
present their differences to 
an impartial body that 
shall ascertain the facts, 
and so pave the way fora 
peaceable settlement. An 
international commission 
could perform such a service of mediation; so 
also could a disinterested nation or group of 
nations. 

During the past few months, when the rela- 
tions between the United States and Huerta’s 
government were drifting into a more critical 
condition every week, many persons expressed 
the wish that some such mediation might be 
offered. Only so did it seem possible to avoid 
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the alternative of intervention, which could 
hardly mean less than war, and which might 
mean the ultimate subjugation of Mexico. 
But we could not accept as mediator any Euro- 
pean power, because by so doing we should 
implicitly disavow the Monroe Doctrine, which, 
copy't, Harnis aewna Tight or wrong, still main- 
tains its traditional force. 
In the case of South 
American countries, how- 
ever, that objection did not 
hold; and many persons 
suggested that the ‘‘A. B. 
C. nations’’— Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile—should 
act as arbitrators. 

There were various 
SENOR NAON OF ARGENTINA Yeasons Why the services 
of those countries should prove acceptable to 
both sides. By virtue of racial sympathy, they 
are, on the one hand, likely to understand 
Mexican problems. On the other hand, that 
they had not recognized Huerta was ground 
for supposing that they could comprehend the 
position that the United States had taken. For 
this country, it was urged, the scheme had 
great advantages. As it would be a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the great countries to the 
south of us have an interest equal to our own 
in the affairs of the two Americas, and a right 
to act with us on equal terms, we should 
thereby free ourselves from the suspicion of 
superciliousness in our dealings with the na- 
tions of Central and South 
America. More than that, 
we should prove that we 
had no desire for territorial 
aggrandizement. 

When, as a result of the 
crisis that followed the 
Tampico incident, Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile 
made their tender of ‘‘good 
offices,’’ and both this 
country and Huerta sennor 0a cama or srazit 
accepted it, the correctness of the predictions 
was immediately evident. Whatever the out- 
come of the negotiations may be, it seems to 
be generally agreed that no single act of this 
country has done more to create international 
confidence and good will. In the history of 
the United States as a world power, this event 
will form one of the most significant chapters. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC. 
MERICAN communities want a share in 
whatever is best, but they do not always 
know how to get it. That is particularly 


| true in the case of entertainment. In the old 


days of ‘‘lyceum’’ lectures, the people of a 
small city or a country town could, in the 
course of a winter, hear such men as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and George William Curtis, 
and so keep in touch with the finest products 
of American life and thought. To-day, in 
the same places, popular evening entertain- 
ment rarely rises higher than vaudeville, mis- 
cellaneous concerts, and moving-picture shows. 

Many a community that would enjoy the 
great forms of musical composition, such as 
symphonies and operas, can offer no induce- 
ments to attract the companies of performers 
necessary for works of that scope. But such a 
community need not on that account be shut 
out altogether from the opportunity of hearing 
the best music. One department of the art, at 
least,—chamber music,—abounds in composi- 
tions of high quality that can easily be per- 
formed, and that are sure to meet with a 
popular response. 

Chamber music is the name given to instru- 
mental music that is especially suitable for 
a few performers to play in a small hall. 
The music may be for four, three, or two 
stringed instruments, or for them and the 
piano, or a wood-wind instrument, such as a 
flute or a clarinet. The most usual combina- 
tion, the ‘‘string quartette,’’ consists of a first 
and a second violin, a viola, and a violoncello. 

Chamber music has attracted the genius of 
such great musicians as Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms, 
and has inspired some of their best work. That 
is especially true of Beethoven. There is 
probably no other department of music that 
contains so much of permanent value and so 
little that is trivial. 

Within the last twenty-five years this country 
has become aware of the riches of this treas- 
ure house. Some string quartettes have won 
for themselves a world-wide reputation, and 
year after year play to devoted audiences 
in our great cities. Other quartettes of lesser 
fame, but composed of musicians no less sit- 
cere, go about the country everywhere. Almost 
any community could find some quartette whose 
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terms would be within its means, and it would 
be strange indeed if an audience that had once 
tried this kind of concert did not feel keenly 
the delight of it. 


eo % @ 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


LOSE TO A WATERSPOUT.— From 

Captain Hansen of the Norwegian ship, 
Majorka, the United States Hydrographic 
Office has received a description of a waterspout. 
On October 2, 1913, while the vessel was in 
latitude 45° 37’ N:, longitude 14° W., not far 
from the northwest coast of Spain, a whirl- 
wind arose a few hundred feet away, and in 
the form of a thin spout, went roaring by the 
ship in a vortex of wind and heavy rain. 
For twenty-five feet on every side of it, the 
water was violently agitated. ‘‘The spout,’’ 
says Captain Hansen, ‘‘grew until it was 
about five feet in diameter. A centre about 
three feet in diameter, in which the water 
streamed up, looked light in comparison with 
the dark exterior bands about a foot wide, in 
which the water was descending. The motion 
in both the upward and downward currents 
was very rapid. The spout lifted and bent 
forward about halfway between the cloud at 
the top and the surface of the water. At 
that time it was about -1,500 feet from the 
ship. In about ten minutes the spout broke 
loose from the surface of the water. There 
was no marked change in temperature, but 
there was an odor of sulphur in the air, which 
was dissipated when the wind shifted.’’ 

® 


XPLORING THE AIR.—Meteorologists 

have long had ingenious instruments that 
they could attach to small balloons for record- 
ing such things as the temperature and the 
humidity of the upper atmosphere, and the 
velocity of the wind. Dr. Richard Assmann 
has made a new instrument for learning the 
temperature of the air over the sea, desert 
countries, and arctic or antarctic regions, where 
the ordinary instruments are useless, owing to 
the frequency with which the balloon that 
carries them is lost. On his balloons Doctor 
Assmann attaches an arm to a thermometer in 
such a way that at any predetermined tem- 
perature—for example, at freezing point—it 
completes an electric circuit. The electric 
current explodes a firework hung below the 
balloon, which by a puff of smoke notifies the 
observer that the balloon has entered a layer 
of air in the indicated temperature. He has 
other fireworks attached to other thermometers 
that explode in turn as the temperatures grow 
lower. To avoid any mistake as to which 
temperature is reached, as might easily happen 
if a firework failed to explode, he uses fireworks 
each of which shows a smoke of distinctive 
color. e 


T= LACQUER CROP.—According to pop- 
ular belief, the valuable varnishes known 
as lacquers are vegetable products that exude 
from various trees of India and the East when 
their twigs are punctured by a cochineal insect, 
the Coccus lacca. One kind of gum is, 
however, actually 
produced by the in- 
sect itself. The mi- 
nute larve begin to 
secrete the gum as 
soon as they puncture 
the tender bark and 
begin tosuck theplant 
juices. In favorable 
circumstances, the 
red secretion grad- 
ually envelops the 
larva in a hard lump, 
which protects it 
from: attack. Fre- 
quently, however, the 
larvee are so crowded 
that a mass of gum is formed like that shown 
in the illustration, and then the unprotected 
larve gradually die of starvation or exposure. 
Experiments showed that if the larve were 
transferred at the proper season to bunches of 
Straw, and the straw fastened to twigs in 
favorable situations, the larve would migrate 
to the tender branches under the best condi- 
tions. The discovery has greatly increased the 
production of lacquer in India. 
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CURRENT:+ EVENTS 


CONGRESS. —Debate continues on the Sims 

bill repealing canal tolls exemption for 
American coastwise shipping. Senators O’Gor- 
man and Bristow vigorously opposed the bill, 
and Senator Thornton defended it. Ex-Secre- 
‘ary of State Knox gave an interview to the 
press May 11th, strongly defending the policy 
of exemption.—0On May 7th, the House of 
Representatives passed the naval appropriation 
bill that provided for two battleships instead 
of one, by a vote of 201 to 106.—'The leaders 
of the House’ have determined, it is said, to 
permit an early vote on the Hobson resolution 
for a constitutional amendment that will forbid 
the manufacture, sale or transportation of 
liquor anywhere in the United States. ——The 
rural credits bill, which is not in a form wholly 
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satisfactory to the administration, will prob- 
ably not be passed at this session. 
® 
A{EX1C0.—Fempemtions for the conference 
at Niagara Falls continue tobe made. On 
May 10th, President Wilson appointed Joseph 
R. Lamar, associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, and 
Frederick W. Lehmann, 
former solicitor - general, 
as the representatives of 
the United States. Mr. 
H. Percival Dodge, former 
minister to Panama, will 
be secretary to the Ameri- 
can delegation. On the 
same day, General 
Huerta’s representatives, 
Sefiors Rabasa, Rodriguez 
and Elguero, arrived at Vera Cruz. They 
sailed for Havana on the Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie. ——Military activities on the part of 
the Constitutionalists continue. The fighting 
at Tampico was very severe, and a great deal 
cov, cuneonst, wasn. Of artillery was employed. 
The city was taken on 
May 13th. The posses- 
sion of Tampico will add 
greatly to the resources of 
the Constitutionalists, and 
its loss is a serious blow 
to General Huerta. Insur- 
gent forces also threaten 
Saltillo, Mazatlan, and 
San Luis Potosi. At Ma- 
zatlan they have sunk a 
Federal gunboat. —— On 
May 8th, General Huerta complained to the 
mediators that General Funston had violated 
the armistice, but General Funston denies 
that his lines have been extended. Vera 
Cruz is quiet, and in better order than it 
has been for a long time, although it is diffi- 
cult to get in provisions from the surrounding 
country. ——On May 10th, the bodies of the 
sailors and marines killed at Vera Cruz 
reached New York; on the next day there 
was a military funeral and solemn memorial 
services at the navy yard in Brooklyn. Presi- 
dent Wilson came on from Washington to give 
the address. According to unconfirmed re- 
ports, General Villa and General Carranza 
have fallen out over the removal of the military 
governor of Chihuahua by Villa. 
& 
HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 
WAYS.—The examination of Mr. John 
L. Billard before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has thrown new light on the 
methods employed by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad in absorbing the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. As a result of his 
testimony, the Treasury Department is inves- 
tigating the loan made to him by the National 
City Bank of New York, to see whether it 
was in violation of the national bank law. 
The Attorney-General has protested against 
calling Mr. Mellen, former president of the 
road, lest he obtain immunity from prosecu- 
tion by testifying. e 


LORADO STRIKE. — The coal fields 

remain quiet, but no progress has been 
made toward settling the strike. The Colorado 
Legislature has appropriated money to pay the 
militia, but passed no legislation that will tend 
to settle this strike or to prevent future troubles 
of the kind. No state constabulary is to be 
established. The House of Representatives 
passed resol requesting the strikers and 
operators to agree to some form of arbitration, 
and recommending state operation of coal 
mines. —— Charges of looting, arson and 
murder against members of the Colorado Na- 
tional Guard were brought before a general 
court martial on May 13th. 

® 


NCH ELECTIONS.—The second bal- 
lotings for members of the Chamber of 
Deputies resulted in gains for the Socialists, 
the only group that has materially bettered 
its standing in the Corps Legislatif through 
the recent elections. It appears that a majority 
of the newly elected members approve the 
three-year military service law and the election 
of deputies by the scrutin de liste, as explained 
in The Companion of April 23d. Precisely 
how the Doumergue ministry will fare in the 
new Chamber cannot be foretold. 
® 


HOME RULE.—On May 12th, Mr. Asquith 
announced in Parliament that the home 
rule bill would be passed, and followed by an 
amending bill the terms of which he did not 
disclose. Mr. Redmond warned the govern- 
ment that unless the amending bill merely 
carried out the terms of a settlement previously 
agreed on, the Nationalists would not promise 
to support it. e 


FARTHQUAKE IN ITALY.—On May 
8th, a severe earthquake shook the region 
about Mount Etna in Sicily. A number of 
villages were destroyed, and about 200 persons 
lost their lives. e 


ECENT DEATH.—At Batavia, Java, on 
May 10th, Lillian Nordica, the famous 
singer. 
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The Pacemaker for Spring 
and Summer Pleasures 


HE Overland car is the great pacemaker for the 

out-of-door pleasures of spring and summer. 

The first sign of Spring is the signal for getting out 
the Overland. 


Boys search the attic for track and baseball 
togs. They have running and jumping and throw- 
ing muscles to limber up for the summer sports. 


Girls are planning picnics and beach and country 
parties and marshmallow roasts. 


Father and Mother are beginning to map out 
cross-country routes for the vacation trip. 


And in all these plans the Overland is the first con- 
sideration. It has ample room and power to take the 
whole family as far and as fast as they care to go—and in 
comfort. It will carry brother’s whole baseball team to 
the diamond, either near at hand or in the next town, in 
one load. The girls can fill it to overflowing and enjoy 
every minute of what ever trip they choose. 


No family can afford to be without an Overland. It 
will make this summer a better outing time than was ever 
enjoyed before. The initial investment is small—fully 
30% less than the cost of any other car of like size, power 
and comfort. 


Your nearest Overland dealer is anxious to show you 
this big, beautiful car, and to demonstrate its features. 
Call on him today. Or write for our catalogues and de- 
scriptive literature. They’re free for the asking. Please 
address Dep't. 35. 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
$9 50 Toledo, Ohio $1 07 5 


Manufacturers oy With el, 
electric 
Comp letely the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, starter and 
Equipped Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. generator 
f. 0. b. Toledo, O. Full information on request. f. o. b. Toledo, O. 
SPECIFICATIONS : 
Electric head, side, 33 x 4 Q. D. tires Stewart speedometer 
tail and dash lights 114-inch wheelbase Clear-vision, rain 
Storage battery Mohair top, curtains vision, windshield 
horsepower motor and boot : Electric horn 
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““WHAT’S COME OVER MURRAY?” 


OME years ago a young Sun- 


day -school superintendent 
found himself in an embar- 
rassing situation. He had a great 


desire to see his school at work 
for Christ, and Sunday after 

- Sunday he appealed to the mem- 
bers to take up some form of Christian service. 
But when one young girl came to ask for 
something that she could do, he had nothing to 
give her! He did at last find work suited 
to her capability, but if very many had applied, 
he would have found his resources taxed to the 
utmost. Finding work for every Christian has 
perplexed many a Christian leader, yet there 
is a wise and simple solution of it that holds 
good, no matter how many cases there are. A 
pastor of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
tells of it in the Missionary Survey : 

A young man came to me recently to ask, 
‘‘What Christian work can I do?’’ 

I said to him, ‘‘What time do you get up in 
the morning ?’’ 

‘* At half past six.’’ 

‘¢What do you do after breakfast?’’ 

‘*Go to the office, and work steadily until I 
go to lunch at twelve o’clock.’’ 

‘*What do you do after lunch?’’ 

**Work steadily until half past five or six, or 
sometimes later.’’ 

‘‘What do you do after supper ?’’ 

‘*Read the paper, or sometimes go to a lec- 
ture or a concert. I’m too tired to do much.’’ 

‘‘When would you do Christian work if I 
gave you any to do?’’ 

**T don’t know.’’ 

‘¢Murray,’’ I said, ‘‘God has so placed you, 
so filled your day, that I don’t see where 
you can get time for much outside Christian 
work. I don’t think God expects you to add 
any Christian work to your daily burden. ’’ 

Murray looked at me a moment, and said, 
**T guess that’s so.’’ 

‘*But wait a bit,’’? I said. ‘‘Are there other 
men employed where you are?’’ 

‘*Yes—a great many,’’ he answered. 

‘“‘Do you do your work as well as the rest, 
or not so well, or better?’’ 

‘*Oh, about as well as any of them, I think.’’ 

**Do they know that you are a Christian?’’ 

‘*Why, yes, I suppose so.’’ 

‘*See here, Murray, here’s something you 
can do. Do your work better than you ever 
did. Help the other fellow who is behind, if 
you can. Let them all know that you are 
a Christian, not by talking, but by living. 
Get in a helpful word here and there. Get 
some fellow to drop his oaths or his beer. 
Show Christ living in you and controlling you. 
Preach the gospel among your associates by 
the best life you can live with God’s help. 
Will you try it?’’ 

He promised, and went away. Six weeks 
later I met the superintendent of the depart- 
ment where he worked. He said, ‘‘ Isn’t 
Murray one of your men?’’ 

**Yes,’? I said. ‘Why ??? 

‘*What’s come over Murray ?’’ he asked. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ I said. ‘‘I didn’t know 
anything had.’’ 

‘*Well, there has. He’s the best clerk in the 
whole force, and has become so in the last 
month. He’s the best influence about the 
whole place. The men all notice it. He’s 
quiet, earnest, and full of a spirit that imparts 
itself to others. Something has come over 
Murray !’’ 
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HER ITALY. 


j K J HEN Frances Palmer was 
a very little girl, a young 

aunt, returning from a sea- 

son in Rome, had brought her a 
string of amber beads, and the gift 
and the young aunt together had 
shown her the road to dreamland. 
For many years, after the strange 





secret fashion of childhood, she kept her longing | borhood 


to herself, but when she was sixteen she spoke it 
out. 

“There’s nothing in the world I want so much 
as to see Italy!” she cried. 

Her father patted her on the shoulder, and said, 
cheerfully, “Well, well, when our ship comes in, 
little girl;” and because she was young she did 
not see the pain in his eyes. 

By the time she was twenty, she understood 
better. “TI’ll earn the money myself,” she deter- 
mined. Meantime she could be studying—lan- 
guage, history, poetry, art. Frances thought she 
could save enough for her trip in five years. 

At the end of five years, however, Italy was 
farther off than ever, for her father had broken 
down, and every cent that she could save was 
needed at home. 

“Poor Frances!” her friends said. But Frances 
refused to be pitied. “If I can’t go to Italy, Italy 
shall come to me,” she declared, and she kept 
on studying. 

The words were prophetic, for Frances never 
went to her Italy. Some said that it was cruel, 
when she had looked forward to the trip so long; 
but others understood better, for it was true that 
Italy came to her. People who had been to Rome 
and Florence and Venice loved to meet her because 
she was so eager a listener to all they had to tell 
of the places and people they had seen. Friends 
sent her many a bit of beauty from Italy, and her 
home was full of books and photographs of her 
golden land. But it was in a deeper sense than 
that that her words became true. 

“Frances has had more Italy than nine-tenths 
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From dateless time, 


Stars of eternal light ! 


‘Patient beneath the sky, 
Accepting rain and sun 
As benediction, 
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of-the people who go there,” said those who under- 
stood, “for all her life she has had Italy in her 
heart.” 
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TAKING AN ANTELOPE. ALIVE. 


N old-timer in the San Luis valley of southern 
A Colorado tells the following story of the day, 
now long past, when antelope grazed in 
great numbers in the beautiful natural meadows 
along the Alamosa, Conejos and Rio Grande: 


A young school-teacher, named Paul Brown, 
came out from Ohio to spend the summer at my 
ranch. He was a lover of hunting, but had never 
had a chance at any kind of big game. Nosooner 
did he learn that there were antelope in our neigh- 
than he made up his mind to get one. 

I gave him an old buckskin broncho cow pony 
not much for looks, but with an amazing amount 
ofwind. He could gallop twelve hours with almost 
no rest, and be none the worse for it the next day. 

As Brown rode along the Conejos River one 
morning, he jumped a buck out of the tall grass 
almost under his horse’s nose. The antelope ran, 
and Brown was so startled that he entirely forgot 
his rifle. But the pony laid back his ears, and 
started in pursuit of the fleeing antelope. At the 
first jump, hind leg struck the end of the rifle 
barrel, and knocked it out of the saddle scabbard. 
Brown was too busy keeping the antelope in sight 
to notice its loss. 

The antelope soon got out of the tall grass, and 
settled down to a steady run on the Cy prairie 
with the plucky little cow pony about a hund 
Brown then remembered that he 
down for it. The gun 
was gone, and he had no time to go back and hunt 
for it, so he made up his mind to run the antelope 
down, and capture it alive. 

The buck ran in a great circle, and at the end of 
an hour or a little more had finished the first lap. 
The gap between himself and the my by about 
the same as at the start. Whenever the antelope 
sprinted, the buckskin was equal to the occasion 
and held his own. Both animals showed signs o 
weakening at the end of the second hour. 

Then Brown had a happy thought. His saddle 
weighed about forty pounds. The pony would last 
longer if he could get rid of the saddle. So, lean- 
ing down, Brown loosened the cinches. When 
everything was loose, he slipped over the horn to 
the pony’s shoulders, and pushed the saddle off 
behind him. 

Relieved of that weight, the pony began to gain 
slowly, and at the end of another half hour was less 
than fifty yards behind. The antelope was pretty 
thoroughly exhausted, and the pony was breathin; 
hard; but he laid back his ears for a final spurt 
and at the end of five minutes more was running 
neck and neck with the antelope. 

Brown then realized that he should have kept 


ards behind 





Out of the grave have come, 


Hopes and uplifts sublime. 

Glorious structures out of ashes climb, 
From the low earth an everlasting home ; 
And from death’s deep and silent night 


So, from these graves that lie 


Come powers to rule the soul ; 

Great thoughts that cannot die 

Rise from them; and they cry 

For the stern joy of self-control, 

For valor and the life of honor high. 

Such memories on this Memorial Day 
Rise from these dead ; in reverence we say, 
The Resurrection and the Life are they. 


In lonely homes the silent bugles hang. 

From their bright lips, the martial challenge rang ! 
Bugles that sounded nobly to the charge, 

Thrilling upon the crimson battle marge. 

Then into line they sprang, 

These ranks that never broke, 

These dauntless soldiers, though they were the targe 
Of savage shrapnel, or that subtler foe, 

The whining bullet searching through the smoke 
For bosom to be buriedin! . . .. . 
These bugles are not silent! We have caught, 
In lonely bivouacs by dreaming wrought, 

High summons to advance and not retreat, 

In open fight the craftiest foe to meet, 

Fearing dishonor rather than defeat ! 


O still for us are splendid challenges, 

Even in calmer times, in days of peace. 

We hear the trumpets of the spirit sound, 

We hear the bugles for the battle blow. 
Wherever strength and courage can be found, 
There is, for strength and courage, foe on foe. 
Far through the conflict of our time are heard 
Life’s silver bugles and their golden word. 
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his rope when he threw the saddle away. He did 
not oven. have a pocket knife. He did not know 
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Then he had an inspiration. Pulling off his coat 
and aye me it under his arm, he climbed on the 
_ shoulders and made a fiying leap on top of 
he antelope. By chance, he land squarely 
astride the buck’s back. The antelope was pretty 
well worn out, and with the additional weight of 
a rider, he tired rapidly. Brown then threw his 
coat over the buck’s head and tied the sleeves to- 
gether under histhroat. The blindfolded antelope 
stepped into a hole, and fell. Brown went on 
over the antelope’s head, and landed uninjured 
just in front of his horse, who had come to a stand- 
still. Jumping up, Brown pm ey one of the 
bridle reins, and before the exhausted buck could 
regain his feet, the man had him securely hog- 


Leaving the antelope tied and blindfolded, 
Brown started home, and reached the ranch house 
ae about dark. He told me his experience, but 

i had plenty of trouble making me believe his 
story. The next morning, however, I hitched a 
team to the wagon, and started out with him for 
the place where he said he had left his game. I 
had to believe his story when we reached the place, 
and found the antelope tied and blindfolded. We 
loaded the buck into the wage and after usin 
up the rest of the day in finding Brown’s gun an 
saddle, drove back to the ranch house. 
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LINCOLN’S NARROW ESCAPE. 


T is probable, says Mr. Francis F. Browne in 
| his book, “‘The Every-Day Life of Abraham 

Lincoln,” that the attempts upon the life of 
President Lincoln were more numerous than is 
generally known. An incident of a very thrilling 
character, which might easily have become a 
shocking tragedy, is told by Mr. John W. 
Nichols, who from the summer of 1862 until 1865 
was one of the President’s bodyguard. 


One night, about the middle of August, 1864, I 
was doing sentinel duty at the large entrance gate 
to the grounds of the Soldiers’ Home, near Wash- 
ington, where Mr. Lincoln spent a deal of 
time in summer. About eleven o’clock I heard a 
rifle shot in the direction of the city, and shortly 
afterward I heard approaching hoof beats. In 
two or three minutes a horse came dashing TP; 
and I recognized the belated President. e 
horse he rode was very spirited, and was Mr. 
Lincoln’s favorite. 

As horse and rider approached the gate, I 
noticed that the President was bareheaded. As 
soon as I had helped him to stop his frightened 
horse, the President said to me, “He came near 
em away with me, didn’t he? He got the bit 

his teeth before I could draw the rein.” I then 


j ever tackled a rolling-pin 





asked him where his hat was; and he replied that 
some one had fired off a gun down at the foot of 
become scared, and 
hat had been blown off. I led the animal 
to the cottage where the President stayed, and 
Mr. Lincoln dismounted and entered. 

Thinking the affair rather strange, I started off 
with a corporal to investigate. en we reached 
the place whence the sound of the shot had come, 
—a point where the driveway crosses the main 
road,—we found the President’s hat. It was a 
plain silk hat, and upon examination we discovered 
@ bullet hole through the crown. We searched the 
locality noreneny but without avail. The next 
day I gave Mr. coln his hat, and called his 
attention to the bullet hole. e@ made some 

jumorous remark, to the effect that it was made 
by some foolish marksman, and was not intended 
for him, but added that he wished me to say noth- 
ing about the matter. We all f 
it Was an attempt to kill the President, and after 
that he never rode alone. 
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SORREL PETE’S SACRIFICE. 


N the door of his ranch house on a Western 
| prairie, Pete Harker—known as Sorrel Pete— 
sat idly whistling and whittling when his old 
chum, Mac Towles, rode up the trail and stopped. 


“Whoop!” shouted Pete. “Jest look who’s 
here! Haven’t set eyes on you since you saved 
my life in that old flooded e back yonder.” 

‘No,” agreed Mac; “and speaking of that, I’m 
here right now to remind = of the promise you 
made then; do you remember it?” 

“Yes, sir! I lowed that _ time you wanted 
anything off’n me, you’d get it, no odds what it 
was.” 

“Well, I want something now,’ confessed Mac, 
“but I’m most afraid I’m asking too much.” 

“Sho, I’ll bet you ain’t, no such thing. What is 
it? Come, right out with it.” 

“Well, my wife sy I want you to come over 


and:marry our x 

“Jinkins! Would she have me, s’pose?” 

“Oh, there won’t be any trouble about that. 
You’re just the style she likes, and she isn’t set on 
staying single.” 

se. listen to that! She awful homely-lookin’ ?” 

“Not so bad.” 

“Kin she cook?” 


“Fine.” , 
“Well, I’m a bachelor man. I like womenfolks 
and cookin’ as well as any other lonesome 


old critter does, but where’s the favor I’m doing 
— ‘ Looks to me like it’s all on the other foot— 
e 
Pete, she’s the worst-tempered woman that 
. y wife don’t dare 
go into the kitchen when the cook isn’t feelin 
amiable, and I wouldn’t hanker to, either. An 
she won’t let us discha' her; we’ve tried that, 
aby idn’t have it. Our only 
hope’s in marrying her off, and we thought of you 
—but I guess the sacrifice is too much to ask —” 
“Sacrifice nothin’!” shouted Pete. “You hold 
t a critter saddled, and I’ll hike right 
you and marry the “ immejiate, if 
she’ll say the word. Things have been pesky quiet 
here lately; no fights nor nothin’; I need a little 
shakin’ up. And anyhow, Sorrel Pete never _— 
back on a promise. If an old chum that saved my 
ornery life at the resk of his own makes a p’int of 
me marrying a cranky cook, I’ll do it without 
battin’ an eye. Come on!” 

It is pleasant to be able to add that. bering a 
few interesting skirmishes, Pete and his wife, the 
ex-cook, are now jogging along in a very fair state 
of felicity. 
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CHINESE TELEGRAMS. 


T might well seem impossible to send a telegram 
in a written language that has no alphabet, but 
is made up of a vast number of characters, no 

two of which are alike. Not only is the Chinese 
language composed of several thousand different 
characters, says a writer in Les Inventions Illus- 
trées, but there are so many dialects spoken in 
China that there are more than a hundred ways of 
pronouncing each character, although the written 
language is uniform throughout the country. How 
is it possible to send a telegram in such a land and 
such a language? The difficulties have been very 
ingeniously overcome, and it is now easier and 
less expensive to send a telegram in Chinese 
than in French. 

In every telegraph office in China there is a 
dictionary, or 7 1 code, in which the written 
characters are listed and numbered. There are 
places for 9,999 characters, but a number of spaces 
are at present blank; they can be filled with char- 
acters when that becomes necessary. 

The sender of the telegram writes his my 
in the ordinary manner. The operator knows the 
numbers of most of the characters. If there are 
any of which he is ignorant, he finds them in the 
catalogue. Each number is composed of four 
Morse numerals; for example 5913.0013.0414 signi- 
fies Yuan Shih-kai, the name of the president of 
the Chinese republic. It follows, then, that the 
ten Morse numerals will serve to telegraph 9,999 
different Chinese characters! 
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TWO ROOSEVELT STORIES. 


HEN he owned a ranch in the West, 
Theodore Roosevelt, as he says in his 
“ Autobiography,” “could chop fairly 


well for an amateur,” but he admits that he could 
not do one-third of the work that his men did. 


“One day,” he writes, “when we were cutting 
down the cottonwood trees, to begin our building 
operations, I heard some one ask Dow what the 
total cut had been; and Dow, not realizing that 
was within hearing, answered, ‘ Well, Bill cut 
down fifty-three, I cut forty-nine, and the boss, he 
beavered down seventeen.’ Those who have seen 
the stump of a tree that has been gnawed down 
- a beaver,” adds Mr. Roosevelt, “will under- 
stand the exact force of the comparison.” 

In later years, after his experiences with the 
Rough Riders, Mr. Roosevelt says the men of the 
regiment always helped him enthusiastically when 
he was standing for office. One of them accom- 
panied him on an electioneering trip, and made a 
speech that concluded, “My fellow citizens, vote 
for my colonel! Vote for my colonel, and he will 
lead you, as he led us, like sheep to the slaughter! 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Lake, cake, wake, bake, rake, fake, hake, 
make, take, Jake. 11. Bate, sate, gate, Kate, 

te, mate, Nate, hate, date, rate, late, fate. 111. 

ay, Tay, jay, May, nay, way, fay, gay, hay, lay, 
pay, ray, bay, say. 

2. 1. A, bray, ham—Abraham. 11. Cab, inn— 
cabin. uu. Inn, Dee, pen, dent—independent. Iv. 
Ell, bow—elbow. v. Amen, able—amenable. 











‘3. Horse, vessel, train, car, boat, trolley, auto, 
airship. 
4. I. MEAD Il. WASTE 
EDGE ACTOR 
AGUE STONE 
DEED TONIC 
ERECT 
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THE “PEEPERS.” 
BY ALIX THORN. 


I'd like to stay at grandpa’s longer ; 
All the meadows are filled with flowers, 
And in the orchard, big and shady, 

The apple blossoms fall in showers ; 
And there's a brook that’s brown and twisty, 
That through the leaning rushes sings, 

While over it the birds are darting, 
And butterflies, with splendid wings. 


But in the evening, from the hollow 
Behind the spring house, then | hear 
Now faint and far, now shrill and clear, 

They make me feel so sad and dreary, 
And mother—well, she is away. 

They send me home, those lonesome peepers, 
When, oh, I'd really like to stay! 
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A GAME POSTPONED. 
BY EDWARD W. FRENTZ. 


#54. | N the shade of a big maple that grew 
| by the side of the road sat a small boy 
with a very sour look on his face. 
In one hand he held a baseball. The 
other rested on a bat that lay by his 
side. In the field across the road a few 
boys of about his own age were play- 
ing; along the road were passing little 
groups of children with flowers in their 
hands. A brass band had gone by 
a few minutes before, with a line of 
white-haired old men trailing after it; 
but even that had not driven the sour 
look from the face of the boy under the 



















tree. The music was slow and queer, and the 
old men dragged along, some of them out of 
step, and all of them looking worn and tired, 
and very little like the men in uniform who 
usually march behind a band. 

Everyone seemed to be going to the burying 
ground that lay next to the ball field. When 
most of the people had passed, an old man 
came along the road. He walked slowly and 
with a cane, and in one hand carried a large 
bunch of lilaes and lilies of the valley. Roddy 
Wilkinson, the boy under the tree, saw that 
the old man wore a broad-brimmed black hat 
like the other old men who had gone by, and 
had a little copper button in the lapel of his 
coat; but it did not interest him. 

When the old man saw the big maple, he 
stopped, and took off his hat and wiped his 
forehead, for the day was hot. Then he went 
over toward Roddy, climbed the little slope of 
the bank, and sat down. 

At first he sat still, and said nothing; but in 
1 little while, seeing the ball and the bat, he 
'ooked down at Roddy with a smile, and 
said, ‘‘Going to have a little game??? 

‘*No, sir,’? Roddy answered. ‘‘I was going 
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to, but my father told me I mustn’t—at any 
rate, tillafternoon. I don’t see what difference 
it makes—just because a lot of people want to 
take flowers to the graveyard. I didn’t know 
any of those soldiers. ’’ 

‘*No, of course not,’’ said the old man, in a 
kindly way. ‘‘You didn’t know them, and 
they didn’t know you, but they thought about 
you a good deal.’’ 

‘*Who—me?’’ asked Roddy, with a puzzled 
look. 

‘*Yes, about you and all the other boys who 
were to come after them. That’s why they 
did what they did. They had to look a long 
way ahead, and think of others instead of them- 
selves. If they had thought only of them- 
selves, they would have stayed at home. 

**Now there was Johnnie Cramer. 
He was only sixteen—a boy just like 
you, who liked to coast and skate and 
play ball, when he didn’t have to work 
to help his mother. He went as a 
drummer boy, and they said that before 
the year was out, he was the best drum- 
mer in his corps. But one night, after 
a big battle, he was missing, and some 
of the men went out to look for him 
with lanterns. They found him lying 
dead across his drum, with the sticks 
still fast in his hands. He lies just 
over the wall there,’’ and the old man 
pointed toward the graveyard. 

‘*And there was Larry Owen. He 
was the color sergeant,— carried the 
flag, you know,—and when they were 
charging up a hill, and a bullet cut the flagstaff 
in two, Larry caught the colors, and carried 
them on halfway up the slope. As he fell, he 
passed the flag to his chum, Joe Woodman, and 
then Joe carried it. He fell just as his regi- 
ment took the hill. ‘ 

**Of course not all the boys were killed. A 
great many of them came back, but some of 
them were crippled, and all of them had lost 
four of the best years of their life. They found 
it hard to catch up with those who stayed at 
home; so most of them have been poor, and 
have had to work hard since. But they 
have never been sorry; they did what was 
right, and no one is ever sorry who does 
that. 

**T think the only thing that could make 
them sorry would be the feeling that we had 
forgotten them, or had never understood what 
they did and why they did it. They felt sure 
that we would always remember, and especially 
that the boys who came after them would learn 
from them the lesson of how to do the hard 
thing if it is the right thing. 

‘*That is why I always come over here on 
Memorial Day. It may not do any good to 





those boys that lie over there in the 
grass under the trees, but it does me 
good. I go over there, and say to 
myself, ‘Johnnie Cramer, we have 
come again because we have not 
forgotten ; here’s something to show 
that we still keep you in mind.’ 
‘Larry Owen, the country remem- 
bers, and sends these flowers.’ 
‘Joe, you fought a good fight, and 
your name shall not fade.’ ’”’ 

The old man got up slowly, and 
said, ‘‘It will not be long till after- 
noon, and then you can have your 
game. ” 

But Roddy had got up, too, the 
sour look gone from his face, and 
something of eagerness and of 
shame glowing there instead. 

“T won’t play!’’ he cried. ‘I 
don’t want any game! Give me 
some of those flowers, and let me 
go with you!’’ 
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A BOY AND A DOG. 
BY MARY WILMER ROSE. 


OB sat on the woodpile and 
B kicked away the chips with 
his bare toes. The sun was 
sinking—a big, round, red, solemn- 
looking ball. He was very lone- 
some. It seemed a long, long time 
since his mother had gone away in 
the early morning; she had started 
just as the big sun was peeping up 
on the other side of the sky, and Bob had 
stayed behind with Dora, because there would 
not be room for him in the buggy coming home, 
with all of the groceries and other things. His 
mother was going to bring him little cakes 
with round holes in the middle, and he had 
promised to be good and happy all day. 
And all day he had been good, and he 
had tried to be happy. 

But now he was very tired. He had . 
helped Dora to feed the chickens and to 
do the chores, and now she was indoors, 
getting supper, and he was all alone with 
the sinking sun. Even the hens were 
straggling off to their roosts, one by one. 
It was all very solemn. 

He opened his mouth to say, ‘‘Chick! 
chick !’’ but instead he said, suddenly, 
**Go away, you ugly little old dog! We 
don’t want you here!’’ For there in the 
path that led to the big road stood a very 
homely dog, with short, muddy legs, and 
every rib sticking out sharply in his thin 
little sides. His eyes were sad and hun- 
gry - looking; his tail gave three quick 
wags, and then drooped pitiably. 

Bob did not know why, but there was 
one thing that he was afraid of, and that 
was a dog. So now he said sharply, 
“Go away ? 

The little mud-colored dog turned about 
quickly, put his tail between his legs, and 
started to run. But all of a sudden he 
stopped, sat down, and began to whack 
the road with his tail, thump! thump! 
His eyes asked, as plainly as ever any 
tongue asked, ‘‘Must I go?’’ 

‘*Yes, you must!’’ Bob said, severely. 
‘*Now go!’’ Strangely enough, for all 
his rough words, he did not feel afraid 
any more; he looked at the dog, and the stick 
that he had taken up dropped to the ground. 

When the dog saw the stick fall, he gave a 
short, happy bark, and made a little rush 
toward Bob. It seemed perfectly plain now 
to his dog mind that all would be well. Bob 
picked up another stick, just to see what he 
would do, and threw it some distance away. 
The dog, barking gayly, ran after the stick, 
and brought it back in his mouth, and laid it 
at the boy’s feet. The second time the stick 
was thrown, he caught it in his mouth, brought 
it back, and rolled with joy in front of Bob. 

Bob’s heart was won. He laughed aloud, 
and then he looked soberly into the little dog’s 
brown eyes, and at the sharp ribs, and a lump 
came into his throat. ‘‘ Little Friend !’’ he said. 
‘‘Here, Friend! Here, Friend! Want to be 
my doggy ?’’ 

Friend’s tail whacked the ground until it 
raised a cloud of dust, and through the cloud, 











BY FLORENCE E. WINSLOW. 


Little green Hummer 
Was born in the sunimer; 
His coat was as bright 

As the emerald’s light ; 
Though his bill was long, 
Short was his son 
And his weight, : 
Not more than a feather. 
From dipping his head 

In the sunset red, 

And gilding his side 

In its fiery tide 

He gleamed like a jewel, 

And swift darted round, 
*Twixt sunlight and starlight 
Without touching the ground ; 
Now over a blossom, 

Now under, now in it, 

Now here and now there, 

All in a minute. 

Ah, never he cared 

Who wondered and stared! 
His life was completeness, 

Of pleasure and sweetness ; 
He reveled in lightness, 

In fleetness and brightness, 
This sweet little Hummer 
That came in the summer. 


>for — 


Bob presently spied the buggy coming 
up the lane, bringing his mother and 
many bundles. 

Bob’s mother smiled when she saw 
the mud-colored figure that scampered 
at Bob’s heels. ‘*This is Friend,’’ 
said Bob, introducing him. ‘Oh, did 
you bring me the nice little cakes?’’ 











The cakes were there, sure enough, and 
when Bob opened the package and held one 
up, poor thin little Friend, with yelps and 
leaps, circled round the boy, and never took 
his eyes off the cake for an instant. 

‘Why, Bob,’’ his mother said, gently, ‘‘ your 
little ‘Friend’ is nearly starved. Bring him 
into the kitchen. ’’ 

How Friend did eat! It was wonderful, 
and yet it was pitiful, to see him and to hear 
his little quick barks that sounded exactly like 
“Thank you!’’ 

From that time he was Bob’s friend indeed, 
and both have forgotten what it feels like to 
be lonely. 

‘*Mother,’’ Bob said, one day, ‘‘how queer 
to think that one time I was afraid of a dog!’’ 





| THE MEANING OF THE DAY. 


What does it mean — Memorial Day ? 
Marching men who are bent and gray ; 

| Flags that flutter and bands that blare ; 
Flowers and blossoms everywhere ; 

Troops that tramp through the village street ; 
Children who hurry with restless feet ; 
White-haired people who weep or sigh 
When others cheer and the flag goes by. 
What does it mean— Memorial Day ? 

Tell me the whole of the story, pray! 


My 


child, it means our nation has set apart this day 


To pay its grateful tribute to soldiers bent and gray ; 

To pay its meed of honor to those of long ago, 

Who marched away to battle against a valiant foe ; 

Who gave their full devotion, and counted not the cost, 
To keep the flag untarnished that not a star be lost. 

It means that unforgotten are those whose hearts were strong 
With sacrifice and service to right an ancient wrong. 

It means that all our country, united, loyal, free, 

To-day strews o’er its heroes the flowers of memory. 


Tell me more of the story, pray, 

Of those we honor, Memorial Day! 

Tell of the wonderful things you saw 
When you were young and marched to war; 
Tell of those who fell in the fight ; 

Tell of the wrongs they died to right : 
Tell of the battle’s pomp and roar, 

When armies fought for the flag they bore. 
And tell me, too, will there ever be 
Battles like those that I can see ? 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


My child, the war-time story holds much | would not tell ; 
On things of war and battle it is not good to dwell. 

The sacrifice and valor we cherish through the years, 

But oh, the loss and heartache, the bitterness and tears ! 
The pageant and the glory were but a minor part; 

The things we best remember are things that wring the heart. 
And never in the future, we pray to God above, 

May soldiers march to battle beneath the flag we love. 
But ever may our country, united, loyal, free, 

In peace strew o’er its heroes the flowers of memory. 
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tract of marshy land, where an endless 

procession of ash carts and paper wagons 
unload their cargoes of old mattresses, straw- 
berry boxes, and other rabbish. The dumps 
herein to be described, however, are more 
exclusive. There are just nine of them in 
the United States. But many people have 
probably never regarded a United States 
subtreasury as a dump. 

In appearance, ‘‘the dump’’ is commonplace. 
Above its window is the inscription, Redemp- 
tion Teller. 
it are two blue-uniformed guards. In the 
course of not more than two or three years all 
the paper money in this country goes to one of 
the nine similar dumps in the United States. 
Some one will immediately say, ‘‘That can’t 
be so. I have here a bill marked ‘Series of 
1869.’ ’’ But for every bill that has been hidden 
away for ten, twenty, or thirty years, there are 
redeemed one hundred that have not been in 
circulation six months. And every piece of 
paper money costs the government approxi- 
mately one cent and a half. What happens to 
those bills that they become unfit for circulation 
in so short a time? 

To find an answer to this query, let us watch 
the people who come to the redemption tell- 
er’s window. 

The first in line is an Irishwoman, evidently 
much excited. She half sobs her story, and fre- 
quently seeks comfort and corroboration from 
a neighbor who accompanies her. She had sold 
an old mattress, left by a late and eccentric 
relative, to the junk man. The junk man had 
loaded it on his team, and some boys had 
promptly set fire to it. As soon as part of the 
cover was burned off, some of them noticed 
that it was lined with ten-dollar bills! The 
fire was hastily extinguished. She exhibits the 
few charred fragments obtained in the mélée 
by her son Mickey; she reproaches herself 
with sobs and wails for her negligence in not 
searching the mattress before selling it. 

‘‘Only seventy dollars!’’ she moans, in ac- 
cepting from the teller new bills in exchange 
for the fragments. ‘‘Just think of it! Full 
of money, it was—ten-dollar bills! And me 
what owned it only gets seventy !’” 

A colored man comes next. He deposits a 
double handful of fragments of currency on 
the niarble counter, and smiles broadly. 

‘*Mah li’l’ two-year-ol’ boy tore ’em up,’’ 
he explains. ‘‘Gotat mah pocketbook, he did, 
somehow—and tore ’em up. More’n forty 
dollars in that yer pocketbook —’’ 

The redemption teller pushes out a paste pot 
and some sheets of paper the size of a bank 
note. 

‘*Take your pieces across to that desk, and 
fit them together,’’ he says. 

The colored man blinks once or twice; then 
he hastily sweeps the fragments into his palm, 
spilling part of them, and shuffles away. 

‘*That usually finishes them,’’ says the re- 
demption teller. -‘*We have hundreds of those 
fellows. They’re caretakers and janitors 
mostly. They pick up scraps of different bills, 
you know, thinking that we will redeem them 
for whatever sum they happen to mention. ’’ 

Next comes a string of bank messengers. 
The term ‘‘dump’’ was suggested partly by 
what the bank messengers carry, and partly 
by the manner in which they turn in their 
freight for redemption. From shoulders, hand 
bags and trunks comes a deluge of money. 
The messengers throw it on the marble slab, 
shove it on, pile it on, and dump it on, pre- 
cisely as they would throw discarded shoes or 
a bundle of old newspapers into the ash barrel. 
It was not money to them, or to the redemption 
teller. It was merely ‘‘stuff.”’ In the course 
of the forenoon, bank messengers deposit in 
this way more than one million dollars — 
half of it in one-dollar bills. Strapped in 
bundles of one thousand bills each, and neatly 
stacked, they make a pile about the size of a 
touring car. 

After the run of bank messengers, a well- 
dressed woman comes to the window. From 
a silver mesh bag she produces a fragment of 
a hundred-dollar bill, torn from one end, and 
about three-quarters of an inch in width. 

“*T wish to redeem this,’”? she says. The 
redemption teller looks at the scrap of paper, 
and shakes his head. 

**It has no value, madam,’’ he replies. The 
lady seems very much surprised. 

‘*Now please tell me why,’’ she asks. The 
redemption teller blue-pencils a paragraph of 
‘‘Department Cireular, No. 10,’’ and pushes 
it across the counter to her. The paragraph 
states: 

‘*United States notes, Treasury notes of 
1890, fractional-currency notes, gold certificates, 
and silver certificates, unfit for circulation, 
when hot mutilated so that less than three- 
fifths of the original proportions remains, may 
be presented to the Treasurer or any Assistant 
Treasurer for redemption at face value, in new 
United States paper currency ; . when mu- 
tilated so that less than three-fifths, but clearly 
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more than two-fifths, of the original propor- 
tions remains, are redeemable by the Treas- 
urer only, at one-half the face value of the 
whole note or certificate. Fragments not 
clearly more than two-fifths are not redeemed, 
unless accompanied by affidavit that the miss- 
ing portions have been totally destroyed.’’ 

A young man comes next. He presents about 
half of a two-dollar bill. On being told that 
he may send it to the Treasurer of the United 
States and obtain half value, the young man 
requests that the redemption teller keep the 
scrap, in hopes that the other portion may 
turn up. After the customer’s departure, the 
redemption teller displays a drawer full of such 
half bills, each of which he is expected to keep 
track of. 

Porters from the telephone company now 
arrive, bearing five thousand dollars: in five- 
cent pieces—twenty-five bags. Directly after 
them comes an avalanche of copper cents: six- 
teen hundred dollars, in as many bags. 

‘*The depositor of these cents,’’ the redemp- 
tion teller explains, ‘‘has several thousand 
chewing-gum and peanut-vending machines. ’’ 

Corporations in the milk business, charitable 
organizations, and street railway companies 
are large depositors of cents and five cent 
pieces ; the gas companies turn in tons of quar- 
ters garnered from the familiar ‘‘ quarter 
meters.’’ The uncurrent and counterfeit coins 
are picked out by expert coin men, and the 
different denominations are then counted by 
machinery. In due time they are again turned 
into circulation, largely through the banks in 
the neighborhood served by the subtreasury 
where they have been deposited. 

A coin broker comes after the chewing-gum 
vender, and throws down a handful of battered 
and smooth coins. For the most part, the coin | 
brokers have a regular clientele of small stores 
whose proprietors either do not know that these 
coins are redeemable, or are too indolent to go 
to the trouble of redeeming them. So the coin 
broker buys ten smooth dimes for thirty cents, 
and redeems them at the subtreasury for one 
dollar. 

‘*Those fellows bother me more than any- 


body else,’’ the redemption teller complains, 


after the coin broker has gone. 

Two Chinese smile in through the bars and 
ask for ‘‘tlenty-fi’? tlen dollar gold,’’ in ex- 
change for two hundred and fifty dollars in 
bills. The teller selects twenty-five eagles of 
the pattern designed by Mr. Saint-Gandens. 
The Chinese refuse to touch the gold pieces. 
By pidgin English and index-finger gestures 
they make it known that they want coins of 
the old design. 

‘*That’s a new one for me,’’ the teller com- 
ments. After making the exchange, he asks 
the Chinese some questions, and finds that the 
bird with feathers on its legs is ‘ ‘Allee samee no 
glood—bad luck’’ in the home of their fathers. 

Several messengers from the department 
stores follow the Chinese. They ‘‘buy’’ bags 
of coin for use in making change. 

‘*One big store uses thousands of dollars in 
eents alone during the holidays,’’ the teller 
remarks. A slight lull in business enables 
him to theorize for a moment: 

*T figure it about this way. Here goes a 
bag of cents to the department store. A woman 
buys a waist for $1.98 and a handkerchief for 
twenty-one cents. She carries home six pen- 
nies. She spends four cents for milk, and the 
children spend two for chewing gum—in come 
the pennies again. The same way with silver 
dollars. Nobody uses silver dollars—except 
some woolen and cotton mills. They send for 
thousands of them every week. Paymasters 
can handle silver dollars faster than they can 
handle paper money for paying odd dollars up 
to five. The mill pays off on Saturday, and 
the victims get rid of the cart wheels the same 
night. On Monday they go to bank; on Tues- 
day they are dumped back here; on Friday, 
out they go again. ’’ 

A rather pompous man comes to the window, 
and pushes in a ten-dollar United States note 


of the first issue, bearing the two green medal-_ 


lions on its face. 

‘‘T want you to pass upon the genuineness 
of that bill, young man,’’ he says. ‘The teller 
examines the bill under a glass. 

‘*Tt’s a counterfeit,’’ he declares, presently. 

The pompous man grunts approvingly. 
‘Thought so; can’t fool me.’’ . 

“*T’ll give you a receipt,’’ says the teller, 
placing the counterfeit in a drawer with 
several others. 

**Receipt ! 
good to me. ’”’ 

The teller is sorry. He explains, and shows 
the regulations, but in vain. The pompous 
man stamps away, muttering that he intends 
to ‘‘go to headquarters and see about it.’’ 

Bank messengers line up at the window just 
before the closing hour. The institutions em- 
ploying the messengers stand to gain a day’s 
interest by unloading at the last minute the 
soiled accumulation culled from the day’s 
deposits. 


I want the bill. A receipt’s no 





THE RIGHT SOAP FOR 
BABY’S TENDER SKIN 

In the care of baby’s skin and hair, Cuticura soap is 
the mother’s favorite. 
purity and refreshing fragrance, but its gentle emol- 
lient properties are usually sufficient to allay minor 
irritations, remove redness, Toughness and chafing, 
soothe sensitive a hair 
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health generally. 


most valuable in the treatment of eczemas, rashes 
and other itching, burning infantile eruptions. Cuti- 
cura soap wears to a wafer, often outlasting several 
cakes of ordinary soap, and making its use most eco- 
nomical. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap and 
ointment sent free with 82-p. Skin agg address 
card to “Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. 
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The Youth's 


Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
y, Military School, 
Business College, Art, ‘Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 
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FREE 


F ARMS Western Canada 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 

churches convenient. Thousands 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
of sunshine. 
ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
lilustrated pamphiets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Choose Jerseys 
Te Supply the Fauily Milk 


eminent doctor says 
‘Athove baying mile bythe quart, sld ata 
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Nobody attempts to deny the truth 
of this statement. Jersey milk is 
richest in butter fat and 
solids which make milk valuable. 
If you keep one ora number of cows 
for your own use, there is all the 


Pp hatically the cow to supply milk 
or the home. 
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and CANVAS SHOES. In round white cakes packed 
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The Marathon Skate. 


coocc00 
HE Marathon Skate is built to last—to give satisfaction. 
The best grade of lumber is used in the footboard and 
The wheels are 432 and 5% inches in diameter, and 
are made from kiln-dried rock maple, equipped with tubular 
steel bearings. The supporting wheel brackets are of heavy, 
malleable iron, or heavy stampings from sheet steel. 


handle. 














The Marathon Skate is very attractive in appearance, 
having bright red wheels, Mission - finished footboard and 
handle, and the metal parts in black, glossy enamel. 

With this Skate, the boy may coast on a solid dirt road or 
macadam street quite as easily as on the pavement. Dimen- 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER. 


ococ—000 


-gsions: 30 inches long, 274 inches high, weight 4 lbs. 


The Marathon Skate will be 
given to any Companion sub- 


scriber for only one new solicited subscription for The Youth’s Com- 
panion; or sold for $1.00. In either case, we DELIVER FREE anywhere 
in the United States. All orders shipped from factory in Ohio. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper or all the family. 
its subscription price is $2.00 « year, in advance, 
Pejuding postage al be any as te tanelan 

nited States, $2. o Canada, an . 0 fo 
countries. Entered at the Post Oftice, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 





I ey for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

Money fe to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Foal, should be b Post! office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the dress on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
yout A erissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
ss PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PAIN. 


AIN is of many kinds, and most 

of us know something of more 
than one of them. It varies, too, in 
degree quite as much as it does 
in kind. Many people lead useful, 
and even happy lives, who are in 
some degree of pain most of the 
time. But when pain becomes really 
intense, life can no longer be “useful” and “happy” 
even to the most heroic; it takes all a human 
being’s strength and courage just to bear it. 

We suffer through our nerves, and any nerve 
that is having a very bad time of it is able to send 
its message of protest not only all along its own 
course, but to other nerves at some distance from 
it. That is what is called sympathetic or reflex 
pain. A familiar example is the way in which 
several teeth will ache, when only one nerve is 
actually inflamed. 

Pain, of course, has its uses. By means of it 
the physician is often helped to his diagnosis. He 
cannot take the patient’s word for the severity 
of the pain, for what one person will bear with 
comparative equanimity, another will describe as 
intolerable anguish. 

The doctor notices the patient’s attitude, his 
facial expression, and—above all—his pulse rate. 
Real pain always makes the pulse rapid, and as a 
rule, the more severe the pain the more rapid is 
the pulse. That is a good rule to remember. 
Physicians often detect malingerers by their 
entirely normal pulse rate, and mothers can with 
safety use the same test to determine the reality 
or severity of the pains of which their children 
complain. 

It is not always wise or kind to give instant 
relief, even when the suffering is great. In cer- 
tain intestinal disorders, for example, an anodyne 
will quickly change the victim’s groans to quiet, 
heavy sleep. But the symptoms are only masked, 
and the trouble that caused the pain may progress 
until it is too late for the operation that might 
have meantacure. The safest means of relieving 
pain until the doctor comes is the application of 
either heat or cold. For some pain there is noth- 
ing like a hot-water bottle. When there is much 
congestion, the same bottle filled with ice water 
will give more relief. 
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MOTHER, OR FRIEND. 


3 «6 OTHER! Not this afternoon!”’ 
cried Florence Fernald. ‘‘Why, 
it’s Mrs. Wetherley’s birthday, and 
I’m going over to carry her the 
bureau scarf I’ve been embroidering. 
I’ve spent hours and hours on it, and 
I designed the garland myself, and 
had a perfectly dreadful time conven- 
tionalizing her favorite flowers, beeause they’re 
columbines and wouldn’t conventionalize; and 
it’s to be a grand surprise—she hasn’t the least 
idea I’m going to give her a present. I’d lose 
half the pleasure if I just sent it. You don’t really 
need me, do you, mother? Ruth will be here, and 
one daughter’s enough, isn’t it? And you do 
understand, don’t you? You always do.” 

“Yes, dear, I understand,” assented Mrs. 
Fernald, after a moment’s pause. “Give my 
good wishes to Mrs. Wetherley. I don’t really 
need your help; I suppose I wanted to show off 
my baby girl. Mothers are silly that way, some- 
times, and Susan Wright will be here. She’s never 
seen you, and you were born the same week as her 
Elizabeth—but there’ll be other opportunities. 
Besides, if you start early, you can get back before 
Susan is gone; she’s sure to stay for a little chat 
all by ourselves.” 

Florence hesitated, then burst out, “I could— 
but, O mother, I’m almost sure Mrs. Wetherley’ll 
ask me to stay to dinner! And my heart would 
just crack in two if I had to decline!” 

Mrs. Fernald laughed. “Stay, if she does, 
daughter. I don’t know how to mend cracked 
hearts,” she said. But Ruth looked up from her 
cross-stitch and said, with true, elder-sisterly 
frankness: 

“Flo, you’re a selfish little pig! Can’t you see 
how much mother wants you? As if she didn’t 
matter more than fifty Mrs. Wetherleys!” 

“That will do, Ruthie. Mrs. Wetherley is a 
charming young woman, and I’m glad Florence 
has her for a friend,” said Mrs. Fernald, with 
decision. “Run along, child; mother wants you to 
go.” 

With a defiant grimace addressed to Ruth, and 
a final swooping hug to her mother, Florence dis- 
appeared. 

‘Mother, you didn’t want her to go—not one 
bit!’ Ruth protested. “She knew it, too, whatever 
you may say; but she’s no consideration lately 








for anybody but that Mrs. Wetherley. It’s ridic- 
ulous!” 

“And touching; as a boy’s early hero worship 
of a man and a young girl’s romantic admiration 
for a woman always are. It’s a very foolish 
mother, Ruth, who lets hurt feelings or foolish 
jealousy tempt her to try to destroy the illusion. 
Whether or not she succeeds, she is likely to injure 
or destroy something more important; her daugh- 
ter’s belief in her sympathy and understanding. 
Flo’s gushing little romance may die, or it may 
grow into a true and reasonable friendship; no 
harm, either way. But if I sneered, or scolded, or 
complained because of her lavish outpouring of 
sentiment on her ew friend, even if it means a 
little neglect of me that she doesn’t realize, and 
a little soreness of heart that she doesn’t guess at, 
why, there would be harm done that I could never 
wholly undo. Young people take their affection 
for the family, and the family’s for them, for 
granted—like air, and sunlight, and other every- 
day blessings—and so they’re often —”’ She 
hesitated. 

“Horrid at home, and particularly horrid to their 
mothers,” supplied Ruth, promptly. 

“Exactly! But it’s not romantic or interesting 
to merely pay, or exchange, or settle a debt — 
youth finds it far more delightful to bestow freely ; 
to give where there’s no obligation. There’s an 
old, half-forgotten saying that my mother used to 
quote; I often recall it when I’m tempted to feel 
injured or out of patience : ‘Generosity is the grace 
of youth; but justice comes with maturity.’ ” 

“T think,” said Ruth, “I'll repeat that to Flor- 
ence, with explanatory footnotes of my own. 
Little pig!” 

* 


“HER MAJESTY.” 


alan here: Benjamin Franklin, printer, phi- 
losopher and statesman,” announces a 
modest tablet affixed to the dingy brick front of 
Number 7 Craven Street, London, now threatened 
with demolition to make room for a new restan- 
rant. Many Americans have viewed the spot with 
interest; many will respond to the appeal for its 
preservation. 


Franklin’s capacity for friendliness, especially 
his aptitude for winning the regard of women, 
made the Craven Street house a truly homelike 
place during his residence there. He who in Paris 
was the ired pet of great court ladies, with 
whom he exchanged on equal terms_pretty flat- 
teries and witty zifing. became, in London, the 
equally good friend of his worthy landlady, Mrs. 
Stevenson, and her married daughter, Mrs. Polly 
Hewson, to whose little son he stood father. 
Pleasant messages to Polly and her mother came 
from his wife and daughter in America, and were 
cordially returned, as his letters show; and Mrs. 
Stevenson often went shopping to execute their 
commissions for household purchases, or accom- 
panied and advised Franklin when he chose stuffs 
or garments to send them as gifts. Itwasakindly, 
serviceable, practical friendship, to which Frank- 
lin’s playful wit lent a touch of grace besides. He 
nicknamed Mrs. Stevenson “Her Majesty,” and 
once when she went on a visit, leaving him alone 
in the house, he issued to his friends, under the 


title of ven Street Gazette, a sort of mock 
court journal: 
“At six o’clock this afternoon news came by post 


that Her Majesty had arrived safely at Rochester 
on Saturday night. The bells immediately rung— 
for candles to illuminate the parlor; the court 
went into cribbage, and the evening concluded 
with every demonstration of joy 
News of the little Hewsons’ doings, sayings and 
infantile ills and adventures he promptly trans- 
mitted to his beloved Deborah and Sally in Amer- 
ica, and in return he delighted to impart to ‘Her 
Majesty” and Mrs. Poll e latest escapades of 
his lively grandson, “‘Benny Lay Ww There was 
even talk of a future alliance, the igh contractin, 
arties to be young Benjamin and little Elizabe 
ewson. After his return to his own country, 
Franklin wrote the prospective bride’s mother : 
“I take it kindly of my gocece that he should 
remember me; my love to . Lam glad tohear 
the dear children are all well through the measles. 
Ben, when I delivered him i blessing, inquired 
the age of Elizabeth, and thought her yet too 
young for him; but, as he made no other objection, 
and that will lessen every day, I have only to wish 
—— alive, to dance with your mother at the 
wedding.” 
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THE WORK CURE. 


‘7 ITTLE Miss” was waiting for John to come 

and spade her flower bed early one beautiful 
spring morning. After waiting until her patience 
was gone, she began her own spading, in a most 
determined and provoked manner. 


It was not long until old John appeared, with an 
amused smile on his old black face, and his tattered 
hat in hand, ny on! apologizing most humbly. 
In reply to Little Miss’s inquiries as to what had 
made him so late, he said: 

“Well, Little Miss, it’s jes’ this way: Ez I wuz 
comin’ by Miss Harney’s, she said, ‘John, can’t 

ou come in and fix this flower bed fur me?’ And 

jes’ went in and resisted her a minute, and come 
right on. And, Little Miss, as I gits in sight, and 
sees you a-spadin’ and a-rakin’, 1 says to mysef, 
‘John, ef mo’ high-bawned ladies struck a hones’ 
sweat, they wouldn’t be so much of this heah 
nervous perspiration. They sholy wouldn’t.’” 


*® ¢ 


SPECIAL DISPENSATIONS. 


**] HAVEN’T much patience with Eliza Mason, 

if she is deaf!”’ declared Miss Mason’s aunt to 
a neighbor who was offering consolations on the 
young woman’s loss of hearing. 


“She’s so beset with herself,” continued the 
aunt, in an explanatory tone, ‘‘she thinks she’s the 
object and cause of everything that happens. Just 
this ope | she came men in here, and says 
she, ‘It’s on — me such dreadful things happen.’ 

“*Land, Eliza,’ says I, ‘what is it?’ 

“<*Well,’ says Eliza, looking at me as if she was 
considerable surprised at my asking, ‘Don’t you 
see that it’s raining?’ ” 


¢ @ 


FULL CREDIT. 


‘TF a newspaper copies any item from another 

paper, it should always give full credit to the 
paper from which it copies,” says Dr. Talcott 
Williams of the school of journalism of Columbia 
University, in the New York Tribune. 

Evidently a certain young editor from Nola 
Chucky was a firm believer in that doctrine. He 
copied in his pogee a poem beginning, ‘Full fathom 
five thy father lies,’ and at the end of the poem 
put these words of credit: 

- William Shakespeare in the New Orleans 











“Brown’s Camphorated P Den- 
tifrice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Adv. 
a rr 


STAMPS, 25.50%. “Suitara dep. Gos Sta A Boston. 1 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of lessons in the history, form. strue- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwain, Editor, Li; t's azine. 

250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, 


DID THE WORK 
GREW STRONG ON RIGHT FOOD. 


You can’t grow strong by merely exercising. 
You must have food—the kind you can digest and 
assimilate. 

Unless the food you eat is digested it adds to 
the burden the digestive organs have naturally to 
earry. This often means a nervous breakdown. 

“About a year ago,” writes a Massachusetts 
lady, “I had quite a serious nervous breakdown 
caused, as I believed, by overwerk and worry. 
I also suffered untold misery from dyspepsia. 

“First I gave up my position, then I tried to 
find a remedy for my troubles, something that 
would make me well and strong, something to 
rest my tired stomach and build up my worn-out 
nerves and brain. 

“I tried one kind of medicine after another, but 
nothing seemed to help me. 

“Finally a friend suggested change of food and 
recommended Grape-Nuts. With little or no 
faith in it, I tried a package. That was eight 
months ago and I have never been without it 
since. . 

“Grape-Nuts did the work. It helped me grow 
strong and well. Grape-Nuts put new life into 
me, built up my whole system and made another 
woman of me!” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 




















“EVERYCHILD”’ 





OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 

are ive long wear—allow 

the greatest freedom of ag ze 
ent tearing of stockings. Sm 

geo can adjust the Velvet 

Grip rubber button clasp so 

that it stays fastened all day. 
Child’s sample pair (give age) 

16e. postpaid. 









Sold Everywhere 
Frost Co., Makers, Boston 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER ~ 2° 227s 
da ag oy “Rar Ae We 
approv ret ° ithout 
cent it in advance. This offer eabeolecet genuine. - 
TODAY 2 9x big catalog showing 
men aod. Cy ls at pri 
equaled e 
and usef 
dogg co 
bicycles at 
second hand bi 
once, at to $8 each. 
RIDE! AGENTS wanted 








agneta, 
tells if an electric wire 
is “alive” or “dead, 








GELATINE 
(Phosphated) 
Requires No Lemons 


The acid phosphate and 
fruit acid contained in this 
Gelatine make the use of 
lemons unnecessary. 


Recipe for Delicious Wine Jelly 
(No lemons required) 
Soak | envelope of Plymouth Rock Phosphated 


tine in one cup of water, 
Sas | oe of = water and °4 cup sugar, 


White or Pink. The Pink is the only 
Pink Gelatine on the market. 


Our Plain Gelatine (not phosphated) 
is used where tart flavor is not desired. 
These Gelatines are unexcelled for 


Jellies, Desserts, Puddings, Ice Cream, 
Salads, etc. 


For Sale By Grocers Generally 


Sample package and “The Story of Ply- 
mouth Rock,” illustrated, for 2-ct. stamp. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO. 
73 Western Avenue, Boston, Mass. 



















SAY-BOY, YOU- 


oil your bicycle frequently with 3-in-One. Will 
make it run much easier and prevent wear. 
Also oil every part of your gun, inside and 
out, with 3-in-One, before and after shooting. 
3-in-One is good for almost everything— 
skates, fishing reel, rod, catcher’s gloves, 
mask and every tool. Won't gum and clog; 
contains no grease; no acid. 
F R E E — Write today for free generous 
sample. Sold everywhere ; 10c., 
25c. and 50c. bottles. Also Handy Oil Cans, 
3% ozs.,25c. Library Slips with every package. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


42 AIM. Broadway, New York 


MOTORGO 


sRow Boat Engine 
Vy 












= right. i : 
The price speaks for itsell. &: 
Investigate—save $20.00 or Be 





J screws. A 
a rudder. Write 


SEAS, ROEBUCK AND'CO., CE 


| ROLLERS 
Original and ualed. 

Wood or tin rollers. ‘‘Improved”’ 

requires no tacks. Inventor's 


signature on genuine. 


Aho hebben 















Paring a corn brings 
only brief relief. And 
there is danger in it. 


The way to end corns is with 
Blue-jay. It stops the pain 
instantly. Then it loosens the 
corn, and.in 48 hours the entire 
corn comes out. 


Blue-jay is applied in a 
moment. 


From that time on 
you will not feel the corn. 


Leave it on for two days, 
until .it gently undermines the 
corn. Then lift the corn out. 


_ There will be no pain or sore- 


ness. 


Blue-jay has ended sixty 
million corns, Nearly half the 
corns in the country now are 
ended in this way. 


There is nothing else like it. 
And no man who knows will 
even suggest any other way for 
dealing with corns. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 








Detachabile 
Rowboat Motor 


For every family that knows 
what real recreation means. 


$50 complete 


The same motor ex- 
actly that has here- 
tofore sold at $70. 
The only motor 
embodying all 
the following 
essential 





eedaway 


features: 
Built-in rever- 
sible magneto. 
Silent under- 
water exhaust. 
Accident-proof 
disappearing 
crank handle. 
Underwater 
parts of phosphor 
bronze which is 
not harmed by sea 
water. Self-lock- 
ing tiller. Pro- 
tected propeller. A 
real and efficient 
rudder. Extreme 
compactness and 
unusual beauty of design. 


Built-in Reversible Magneto 


The latest up-to-the-minute Speedaway fea- 
ture and the final touch to its efficiency. Does 
away with batteries. You can start the motor 
with a short swing of the fly wheel. Fully 
protected from water. This is the only 
Speedaway ‘“‘extra.’’ With Built-in Magneto 
the Speedaway sells for $59—only $9 over the 
standard battery motor price. All other fea- 
tures are in the motor at $50. 


Get Your Family a Speedaway 
This Summer 


As a means of healthful recreation, fun, and 
convenience you can’t equal the rowboat 
motor. And as a motor, complete, efficient, 
and durable, you can’t beat the Speedaway. 


Write today for our Engineering Specification 
Sheets which show how thoroughly good the 
Speedaway is. The Speedaway ts sold under 
a broad and thorough-going guarantee. 


SPEEDAWAY BOAT MOTOR CO. 


166 Chicago Street, Freeport, Ill. 
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Loads in 
daylight. 


Makes time 
or snapshot 
exposures. 


Simple, inex- 
pensive and 
reliable. 


















There’s great vacation 
fun in a 


Premo Jr. 


With one of these cameras any boy or girl 
can make good pictures of all the interest- 
ing things that happen during the sum- 
mer, and the winter too, for that matter. 

The woods, the parks, the lakes, your 

friends, your parents, your games and sports, 
all offer opportunities for splendid pictures. 

















The Premo Juniors are so easy to under- 
stand and operate that, by following the sim- 
ple instructions that come with every camera, 
you can commence to make good pictures 
within half an hour after getting one. 

They have automatic shutters, tested 
lenses, and are thoroughly reliable cameras 
in every respect. 

Prices: For pictures 134 x 23%, $1.50; 
2% x3\%, $2.00; 2% x 4%, $3.00; 3%x 
4%, $4.00; 4x5, $5.00. 


Catalogue free at the dealer's, or mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 























Bicycle Tires $2 


A $4.25 Quality for 


The standard price for a high-grade 





tire is $4.25 apiece. 


tire. 


tire plant. Enormous 
output and modern 
equipment have brought 
cost down and down. 
And our average profit 
last year was 6% per cent. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 211, Akron, Ohio 


Of course, lesser 
tires sell at lower prices. But the several 
leading makes still cost you $4.25 per 


In the Goodyear-Akron you get the 
utmost quality for $2.48 per tire. 
get Goodyear quality—the best tires 
men can build. You get it for $2.48 per 
tire because this is the world’s largest 











48 


Per Tire 


Remember that Goodyear Automobile tires 
hold top place in Tiredom.. They outsell any 
other. So do Goodyear Motorcycle tires. The 
Good year-Akron single-tube Bicycle tire is made 
by the same experts, in the same factory, and by 


“ the same Goodyear standards. 
You 


How to Get Them. Order from usdirect. For 
the plain tread, send $2.48 per tire. For the non- 
skid, send $2.75 per tire. If we have a dealer 

near you, order will be filled 


through him. Otherwise we send 
by Parcel Post. We ask direct 
orders because so many dealers 
handle tires which pay them 
larger profits. 


Goon SS YEAR 




















Socket connections. 


catch and tear. 


BORHRORARORHBOREROPHBOEHROREROCHEIONE 


—And We Deliver Free Anywhere 
in the United States 


ig gives us pleasure to announce that in addition 

to the many improvements already incorpo- 
rated in the New Companion 
Sewing Machine, the following 
new and important improve- 
ments have been added. It is 
worthy of note that these im- 
provements are added without 
an increase in the low price of the machine. 
NEW AUTOMATIC TENSION RELEASE. The only Automatic 


Plate-Tension Release in the world. This is an exclusive New 
Companion invention, and can be obtained on no other machine. 


NEW SHUTTLE EJECTOR. A great convenience. 
prying out shuttle with scissors. 

NEW STEEL PITMAN ROD. With Ball-Bearing and Ball and 

Increases strength and easy running. 

NEW SPRING HEAD LATCH. Holds machine head firmly in 
position, and renders easy access to under movement for oil 


NEW RECESSED DRAWER PULLS. No protruding knobs to 
Will not tarnish like metal handles. 


No more 


ing. 


We offer four high-grade styles of these improved 
machines, prepay all freight charges to any railroad 
freight office in the United States, warrant each im- 
proved machine 25 years, and sell at a very low price. 


How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new illustrated circular, which 
is free to any reader of The Companion. To get this information, simply send a 
postal stating that you will be interested to receive further information regarding 
the improved New Companion Sewing Machine. 
not been sent into your town, ask for our Special Introductory Price. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PEROREROREBO EAR OEABOREE OLE OREO EAAIOIERO EERO BOER OTETORBROEARIOERORERO) 
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Tens of thousands of homes all over the country use and recommend this machine. 
Write to or call at Sewing Machine Department. 
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Style No. 2% 


WARRANTED 25 YEARS 





If a New Companion has 
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Scour with a 


Every out-door day "sed more fun m it for the boy with a Kodak or 





Brownie. On every hike there are pictures worth the taking, and camp 
life is full to the brim with scenes that are worth a place in the Kodak album. 


And picture taking with Kodak or Brownie is simple in every way, 
even to the developing and printing—and it’s less expensive than you think. 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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